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“This Aliis-Chalmers One-Ninety does things no tractor ever did before!” 
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El Sounds like no engine you ever heard . . . 


You’d expect it to do what no tractor ever 
did, because it looks like no tractor you ever 
saw, and feels like none you ever drove. It even 
sounds like none you ever heard—speaks with 
the authority of exciting new power. 

That’s the distinctive sound of an engine- 
builder’s engine, that announces the birth of a 
great new breed of tractor—one whose very 
beginning was unlike any other. A new tractor 
not just conventionally designed “from the 
ground up,’’ but in mid-air. 

We took the height of the operator’s seat 
and built the One-Ninety from there. We de¬ 
signed that seat the way it should be designed 
to keep a man alert all day. (What’s more, you 
can choose from two other seat styles if this 
one looks too comfortable.) 



H You won’t believe you’re running a tractor. 


Every step of the way we looked through the 
eyes of the man who would sit in that seat— 


and reached for the controls with his hands 
and feet. You could say we built the One- 
Ninety around that man to be a part of him! 



■ Looks like a tractor that wants to go. 


Out ahead we sloped the hood long and 
low to give our man an unobstructed view. 
We put the grille way out in front of the wheels 
to breathe in clean air just as he does. At his 
back we set a real day-long fuel tank. On each 
side big protective wheel guards. 



■ Day-long fuel tank . . . 5-Plow Power. 


Then, just where his right hand would 
naturally fall, we placed his console control — 
power director, speed control, hydraulic con¬ 
trols, Traction Booster and position control 
levers. In front of him a deep-dished steering 
wheel that will sit down or stand up with him. 
Full power steering is standard. At his feet 
above the uncluttered platform, we placed 


easy-acting pedals for the clutch and safe 
self-energizing disc brakes. 



■ Console control . . . take command! 


We gave the One-Ninety three separate hy¬ 
draulic circuits so he’d get instant response 
regardless of engine speed. We offered a 
choice of the easiest-adjusting 3-point hitch 
ever or Allis-Chalmers Snap Coupler. We gave 
him hydraulic outlets that connect easily as 
plugging in electric power tools. 

We did all this and a whole lot more. Then 
we tested it. Worked it like you never would, 
found we had a tractor that does more work 
with less effort than any we had ever seen. 



■ Stand up, steering wheel stands up with you. 


So we engineered a brand new assembly 
line to build it, gave it a final coat of gleaming 
Allis-Chalmers orange and we’re shipping to 
dealers. Soon they’d like to show you the 
One-Ninety tractor. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS • THE TRACTOR PEOPLE 
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This pasture on the Berg Brothers farm at Duchess, Alberta, was fertilized with 200 lbs. of Elephant Brand 
ammonium nitrate per acre. Note the improved growth and colour over the unfertilized check strip in the right centre . 

Which forage would your cattle prefer? 

Elephant Brand fertilizer 
makes the difference 


iH I 


It’s the Quality that Counts. Elephant Brand 
quality is backed by more than 30 years of ex¬ 
perience. It’s the quality that has proved itself on 
thousands of farms across western Canada. The 
quality that has made Elephant Brand the leading 
fertilizer in the West. 

It pays off in Higher Profits. Farm tests prove 
that a fall application of Elephant Brand on 
forage means more palatable, more nutritious 


feed—higher profits in beef and milk. On Elephant 
Brand Demonstration Farms, 49 tests on forage 
averaged an extra net profit of $11.50 per acre 
after paying for the fertilizer. 

Stocks are on Hand Right Now. Your Elephant 
Brand dealer has a good supply on hand to meet 
yourneeds rightnow. Ready for immediate delivery. 
Just give him a call for prompt, dependable service. 
Getyourorderin nowforyourfall fertilizer program. 


Call your nearest dealer for immediate delivery 




Elephant Brand 8 fL 9 rti2. u zers 

Produced by The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited 


GET MORE FROM YOUR LAND WITH THE QUALITY BRAND 











Elephant Brand 
is available Now! 

See your nearest dealer for attractive fall discounts. 


ALBERTA 


ACME.Frank L. Harriman 

AIRDRIE.Walter L. Moen 

ALCOMDALE.Falls Farm Equipment 

ALHAMBRA.J.B. Killick 

ALIX.Peterson’s Service 

ALLIANCE.J. W. Bateman 

ANDREW.Imperial Motors 

ATHABASCA.A. C. Hyde 

BARRHEAD.R. H. Ott 

BASHAW.N. J. Holt & Sons Limited 

BASSANO.X. L. Feed & Supply Limited 

BEAVERLODGE 

Foster’s Seed & Feed Limited 

BEISEKER.Beiseker Motors Limited 

BENALTO. G. R. Lougheed 

BENTLEY.J. E. Morrisroe 

.JBERWYN 

Berwyn Truck & Implement Company Ltd. 

BLACKFALDS.E. J. Wadey 

BONNYVILLE.J. C. Fontaine 

BOTTREL.F. S. Gathercole 

BOW ISLAND.Bishop & Malo 

BOYLE.Boyle Farm Supply 

BRETON.B. F. Flesher 

BROOKS 

McCabe Grain Company Limited, Box 489 

BRUDERHEIM.Strong & Sons Limited 

BYEMOOR.T. O. Martin 

CALGARY.Crown Seed & Feed Limited, 

125—10th Avenue West 

CAMROSE.Schnell & Barrie Limited 

CARBON.Walter Schacher 

CARDSTON. Wolff & Son Implements Limited 

CARMANGAY.Hubka Sales & Service 

CARSTAIRS.J. A. Chrystal 

CASTOR.F. H. Compton 

CHAUVIN.G. G. Shantz Limited 

CHIPMAN.Peter Stefura 

CLANDONALD.Maik Brothers 

CLARESHOLM.S. & S. Farm Supply 

CLYDE.W. J. Von Loewenstein 

, COCHRANE.Whittle Implements 

CONSORT.Central Garage 

CORONATION.G. Bruggencate 

CROSSFIELD.W. A. Hurt & Son 

DAYSLAND.E. J. Brown 

DEL BONITA.D. O. Sommerfeldt 

DELIA.Wm. Gibson 

DERWENT.Algot & McConnell 

DEWBERRY.Mrs. I. W. Braithwaite 

DICKSON.Christiansen Brothers 

DIDSBURY.H. E. Oke 

DONALDA. . . Donalda Feed Service Limited 
DRUMHELLER 

E. O. Parry Auto & Farm Machinery Ltd. 
<DUCHESS 

D. E. Berg, Mailing Address—Millicent 

EAGLESHAM.Arnold Wilde 

EDGERTON.Miles Hardware & Lumber 

EDMONTON 

Cunningham Fertilizers & Chemicals Ltd., 
5920—103rd Street 

EDSON.Adrian Maris & Sons 

EGREMONT.M. J. Chmilar 

y ELNORA.T. B. Thompson 

ENTWISTLE.I. Brown 

•' FAIRVIEW... .Red Line Implements Limited 
FALHER. Father Truck & Implements Limited 

FORESTBURG.Halberg & Oberg 

FORT MACLEOD.Tom Story 

FORT SASKATCHEWAN 

Alderson McLeod Equipment Limited 

GADSBY.W. F. Townsend 

y GALAHAD.Ernie Kuefier 

GIBBONS.Knott Brothers 

i GLEICHEN.Gleichen Implements 

GRANDE PRAIRIE 

J. O. Littleton, 10135—102nd Avenue 

GRANUM.C. P. Cox 

HAIRY HILL.Orest Arechuk 

*• HANNA.K&B Motors 

HARDISTY.W. K. Drever 

- "HAY LAKES.Maple Leaf Service 

HAYNES.C. C. Baker 

HEISLER.Martz & Schulte 

HERRONTON.R. G. Despas 

HIGH PRAIRIE 

G. F. Bishop Equipment Limited 

HIGH RIVER.Wm. Howie 

HILL SPRING.G. Harker 

HOLDEN.Olsen & Armstrong 

HUGHENDEN.Hughenden Motors 

HYTHE. N. S. Inkster 

INNISFAIL.G. E, Sparks 

IRMA.P. E. Jones Company 

JOFFRE.Ross Howard Stewart 

KELSEY.P. A. Zimmerman 

KITSCOTY.E. Blair 

LAC LA BICHE.M. Hamar 


LACOMBE.Allan Hodge 

LEDUC.Chisholm & Light Limited 

LEGAL.J. B. Lamoureux 

LETHBRIDGE. Bowns Supply Centre Limited 
1710—2nd Avenue South 

LLOYDMINSTER 

Esler Lightfoot Machinery Limited 

LOUGHEED.Ness Brothers 

MADDEN.R. Dodd 

MALLAIG.W. J. Dechaine 

MANNING.F. J. Dechant 

MANNVILLE.Mannville Motors 

MARWAYNE.W. G. Giles 

MAYERTHORPE.P. Trynchy 

MEDICINE HAT 

Farm Land Supply Centre, P.O. Box 848 

MILLET.L. B. Wilk 

MILO.L. H. Phillips & Sons Limited 

MONITOR.Early’s General Store 

MORINVILLE.Krauskopf Brothers 

MORRIN 

E. O. Parry Auto & Farm Machinery Ltd. 

MUNDARE.Diduch Motors 

MYRNAM.M. Misanchuk 

NAMPA.S. H. Hibbard 

NANTON. Western Farm Equipment Limited 

NEW NORWAY.L. L. Christian 

OKOTOKS.Halpenny Motors 

OLDS.Johnny Johansen 

ONOWAY.G. J. Scholze 

PARADISE VALLEY 

Churchill Farm Equipment 
PENHOLD Stewart Supplies (Penhold) Limited 
PINCHER CREEK 

Pincher Creek Co-op Association Ltd. 

PONOKA.Auten Brothers 

PRENTISS 

D. E. Herrick, R.R. No. 2, Lacombe 

PROVOST.Schielke & Bertschi 

RADWAY.Mrs. F. Pyesmany 

RED DEER 

Stewart Supplies (Penhold) Limited 

RED WATER.S. Dorosh 

RED WILLOW.W. A. Large 

RIMBEY. . Rimbey Farm Equipment Limited 

ROCKYFORD.A. E. Velker & Son 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN HOUSE 

Butterwick Farm & Ranch Supplies Ltd. 

ROSALIND.W. F. MacDonald & Son 

ROSEBUD.A. W. P. Noy 

ROUND HILL.B. O. Hagen 

RUMSEY.R. H. Walker 

RYLEY.F. G. Loades 

SANGUDO.David L. Ovans 

SCANDIA 

Bow Slope Shipping Association Limited 

SEBA BEACH.A. F. Wood 

SEXSMITH.Sexsmith Garage Company 

SMOKY LAKE.Lazaruk & Ratsoy 

SPIRIT RIVER.Porterfield Implements 

SPRING COULEE 

K. C. Long, Box 178, Cardston 
SPRUCE GROVE 

Spruce Grove Feed & Farm Supplies Ltd. 

STANDARD.T. Fraser 

STAVELY.S. S. Norby 

STETTLER.L. G. lies 

STRATHMORE. .. .Gibson Machinery Sales 

STROME.Loesch’s Service 

SUNDRE.Sundre Hardware 

SWALWELL.F. C. Wulff 

SYLVAN LAKE.. .Lakeview Garage Limited 

THORHILD.S. Kolach 

THORSBY.W. L. Perley 

THREE HILLS.H. T. Howe & Son 

TOFIELD.Degen Farm Equipment 

TORRINGTON.G. E. Hodgson 

TROCHU.McKee Implements 

TWO HILLS.G. E. Pawliuk & Son 

VAUXHALL.J. V. McCarley 

VEGREVILLE.R. Ferguson 

VERMILION.G. C. Webb 

VETERAN.A. Young 

VILNA.Central Hardware 

VULCAN.M. A. Jesse 

WAINWRIGHT. . .Oldham Farm Equipment 

WANHAM.George H. Shea 

WARNER. M. F. Erickson 

WARSPITE.Warspite Feed Mill 

WASKATENAU.Waskatenau Motors 

WEMBLEY.Bunyan Hardware 

WESTLOCK.F. Merryweather (1962) Limited 
WETASKIWIN. .. .Pocock & Brown Limited 

WILDWOOD.Hutchison Motors 

WILLINGDON.Star Service 

WIMBORNE.K. Glass 

WOKING.C. W. Herrick 

WRENTHAM.Merlin C. Grover 
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This hen seems to be looking 
ahead, and for this reason, she 
could be called a theme bird for this 
issue. Our annual fall market out¬ 
look presents market prospects in 
some detail. Look for it on page 
15 of this issue. 
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NOVEMBER HIGHLIGHTS: The outlook is for generally colder than usual 
weather over much of Canada this November, excepting the Great Lakes 
where above normal temperatures are forecast. Most of the Atlantic Prov¬ 
inces will receive above normal moisture. Southern Manitoba and Ontario 
can expect near to above normal precipitation; below normal elsewhere. 


• Toronto 


(Allow a day or two either way in using this forecast. It should be 75 
per cent right for your area, but not necessarily for your farm.—Ed.) 


NOVEMBER 1964 


Ontario 

Some rain and snow on the 1st in southeastern 
corner, cold and cloudy in rest of province. Slight 
improvement on the 2nd, with generally colder 
temperatures prevailing near 3rd, 4th and 6th. 


Alberta 

Generally fair during the first two days. A weather 
system moving into northern sections around the 3rd 
will bring some snow, moderating by the 5th. An¬ 
other prospect of light precipitation on 6th. 


1st week 1-7: 


1st week 1-7: 


Generally mild (50s) on 8th, unsettled around 
the 9th, with some light precipitation mainly in 
southeastern sections. Moderating from the 10th or 
11th but cold nights (5-10). 


2nd week 8-14: 


2nd week 8-14: Cloudy in western sections around 8th, storm due 
near 10th. General precipitation forecast through 
11th and early 12th, followed by much colder 
weather. Temperatures will rise toward week end. 


3rd week 15-21: Some unsettled weather in the northern sections 
of the province on the 16th, otherwise mild and 
fair weather will characterize the first couple of 
days. A more significant storm around 18th, 19th. 


3rd week 15-21 


Relatively mild during first two days. Look for some 
storm activity and snow on 17th, clearing rapidly 
with rising temperatures near the 19th, 20th. Except 
for 17th and 21st, generally favorable weather. 


4th week 22-30: Clear at the start of the week, but fairly chilly dur¬ 
ing the morning of the 23rd. Storminess threatens 
near the 25th. Much colder weather will prevail 
from the 27th, with readings from -10 to -20°F. 

Saskatchewan 

1st week 1-7: Sunny, mild weather early in week will be followed 

by storminess on 3rd or 4th. Heaviest precipitation 
will occur in the central sections of the province. 
Colder air will follow, temperatures in teens. 


4th week 22-30: Cloudy and unsettled at the beginning of the week, 
clearing around 23rd, 24th. Quite cool (8-14°F.). 
Stormy around 27th, 28th. Some precipitation in 
Great Lakes region around 30th. 

Quebec 

1 st week 1-7: Seasonal temperatures will prevail at the start of the 

week, but skies cloudy on 1st, 2nd in upper St. 
Lawrence region. Chilly mornings 4th and 6th, dip¬ 
ping to 10-18°F. range. Dry weather. 


2nd week 8-14: Be prepared for some blustery weather at the start 
of the week. By late 8th and early 9th, stormy 
weather is expected. Conditions will improve by the 
11th, but it will be much colder. 


2nd week 8-14: Continued dry weather to 11th when rain and snow 
are likely over much of the region, especially ad¬ 
jacent to the St. Lawrence River. Clearing after 
mid-week, with generally seasonal temperatures. 


3rd week 15-21: Generally fair on the 15th, with scattered light pre¬ 
cipitation on the 16th in northern sections. Heavier 
precipitation near the 19th, mainly in southwestern 
corner. Generally fair weather by the 20th. 


3rd week 15-21: Generally fair and mild weather will prevail—a good 
week for outdoor work. Threatening around 16th, 
otherwise no important precipitation is forecast. 
Wannest (40s-50s) around 16th and 19th. 


4th week 22-30: Fair weather with seasonal temperatures forecast 
through the 24th. Colder weather will advance into 
the area by the 27th and 28th with the arctic air 
holding fast to month end. Unsettled on 29th. 

Manitoba 

1st week 1-7: Generally fair and mild weather is in the offing 

for the first week in November. Some threatening 
weather is indicated around the 4th, otherwise most 
days will be storm-free. 


4th week 22-30: Some moisture expected around the 22nd with more 
due around 28th and theratening around 30th. Out¬ 
door work favored between the 23rd and 26th. 
Briefly colder (5-10°F.) near 25th, 26th. 

Atlantic Provinces 

1st week 1-7: Generally mild during first two days, somewhat 

cloudy on 1st but no significant rainfall expected. 
Cold on the 4th, unsettled and stormy on the 5th 
with additional cooling occurring near the 7th. 


2nd week 8-14: Mild, pleasant weather will give way to showers 
and storminess during first three days. Clearing the 
11th and 12th but colder with morning readings in 
the 5 to 10°F. range. Fair and warmer by the 14th. 


Fair on the 8th, unsettled on the 9th with generally 
warm temperatures the 10th, 11th. A stormy interval 
around the 12th will bring heavy precipitation. Last 
two days generally favorable for outdoor work. 


2nd week 8-14: 


3rd week 15-21: No significant storminess, although scattered show¬ 
ers are forecast the 16th in eastern sections. Threat¬ 
ening again 19th or 20th. Chilliest early in week, 
warmest by 18th-19th, colder again near 20th-21st. 


3rd week 15-21: A drier than usual week—temperatures will be above 
seasonal with some readings in 40s near 16th and 
20th. Cloudy and unsettled weather is expected 
around the 19th; otherwise it will be dry. 


4th week 22-30: 
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Circle the code numbers 
of the 4 books you choosei 


(Please print) 
NO-RISK 
GUARANTEE: 

If not delighted, 
return all books 
in 7 days and 
membership will 
be cancelled. 


Credit reference...,....... 

Your telephone number, bank, or department store where you have charge account is sufficient.) 


If under IS, parent must sign here. 
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This is a valuable coupon. It will bring 
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NOTE; The Book 
Lciub editions 
' shown here are 
sometimes reduced 
' in size, but texts 
are full-length — 
not a word is cut! 


ere is an amazing offer from Doubleday’s famous Book Club. 
Never has there been a better time to become a member. 

• Select any 4 books on this page for only 99 cents. Choose from 
best-selling novels, big illustrated books, reference volumes, even 
two-volume sets—all hard-cover, full-length books! This is your 
introductory package when you join the Club. 

* Thereafter as a member, you will be offered each month a variety 
of book bargains from which to choose. Selections are exciting new 
adult novels, costing $3.95 to $5.95 each in publishers' editions, 
yet they come to members for as little as $1.39. Big hits by Thomas 
B. Costain, Daphne du Maurier, Frank Yerby, and other top authors 


have come to members for $1.39—a saving of up to 65%. Some 
extra-value books are offered—at prices higher than $1.39. 

• Alternate selections include books of every kind—cook books, 
travel books, mysteries, classics, home-making books—at special 
prices to members only. An attractive bonus plan offers other big 
savings to members, too. 

• All books are new, full-length, hard-bound editions for members, 

SEND NO MONEY NOW —JUST THE COUPON ABOVE 
Circle code numbers of the 4 introductory books of your choice. 
You will receive these 4 books at once, and will be billed only 99 
cents, plus shipping. Doubleday Book Club, Toronto, Ontario. 


when you join and 
agree to take only 
a book a month for 
at least a year, out 
of a wide selection — 
at low Club prices 




Stories, parodies, scenes Color maps of U.S., 
from plays, anecdotes — nada, all foreign lai 
selected by Bennett Cerf, Gazetteer. New editic 


luide to room arrange* 
Bent, furniture, color, 
ighting, etc. Illustrated. 


7,250 delicious recipes, 
250 tempting menus, In* 
eludes freezing section. 


New hit novel about the 
French Revolution by the 
author of "Rebecca". 


Tender new novel of young 
love by the author of "A 
Tree Grows in Brooklyn". 


New Frank Slaughter hit— President Kennedy's own 
a doctor in love with his "Profile in Courage" as 
rich patient's mistress! a torpedo boat skipper. 


Pearl Buck's magnificent 
new tale of love and pa¬ 
triotism in stormy Korea. 


King James version. Fam¬ 
ily register. Handsome 
flexible binding. 


kpebis you'll remember— 
others you'll enjoy for 
he first time. 650 pages. 


f5 mysteries by Rex Stout, 
Raymond Chandler, Ellery 
Queen, others. 800 pages. 


Best-loved passages ar¬ 
ranged by subject for 
quick, easy reference. 


Valuable shortcuts for 
every household chore. By 
famous columnist. 


Novel about Rodin — his Best-selling susper 
friends, his family, and packed thriller on w 
the many women he loved, the hit movie is ba 


Bob Hope's capers abroad, 
zany adventures, misad¬ 
ventures, spoofs and gags. 


Novel about a young med¬ 
ical student and the 
woman who enslaves him. 


Inside view of the events 
and emotions of three his¬ 
toric White House years. 


Complete guide covers ev¬ 
ery country, on the globe, 
By 20 travel experts. 


3y Nobel Prize winner. 
\bout good people and 
;vil in a small town. 


Useful garden tips for be¬ 
ginner or expert by famed 
"Woman's Day" authority. 


All the plays and poems 
— a must for every home 
library. 1,000 pages. 


Latest edition of famed 
dictionary. Over 80,000 
entries, 700 illus. 


An indispensable health 
guide. Has concise ency¬ 
clopedia of medical facts? 


24 spine-chillers chosen 
by Alfred Hitchcock. In¬ 
cludes a complete novel. 


Art Linkletter's practical, 
lively advice on bringing 
up and enjoying children. 


Novels, stories, by SI 
Maugham, Kipling, T 
ber, others. 884 page 


Big new novel of the Ba¬ 
hama Islands-packedwith 
adventure and passion! 


Stevenson's immortal clas¬ 
sic for young readers. 
Handsomely illustrated. 


Whole story of man. Over 
1,000 pages with 200 
maps and pictures. 


Jest-seller about the Ro- 
nan soldier who gambled 
or Jesus' robe—and won. 


32 charming favorites de¬ 
lightfully illustrated by 
Leonard Weisgard. 


1,000 pictures, clear text 
make sewing easy for be¬ 
ginner or expert. 


Brand-new Frank *Vj 
hit! Revolution and 
mance in the Caribd 


Thousands of ways to make 
and save money. Covers 
all business subjects. 


How to say what you 
mean and avoid errors in 
speaking and writing. 


Top best-seller! Immor¬ 
tal romance of Scarlett 
O'Hara and Rhett Butler. 


New edition of famous 
encyclopedia. 1,477 pages. 
Over 31,500 entries. 


The story of Jesus beauti¬ 
fully retold by a great 
modern spiritual leader. 












































Again in‘65-Ford is First 

with [t winJbeam J axles 
and Three New Engines 
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Ford-Built “First” 


T WINjBEA M^ 

2 independent 
front axles 



Here’s how it works: 

Front wheels operate independently, each on its 
own axle. Front axles are forged steel — I-Beams 
— like big trucks use. Forged radius rods secure 
axles solidly to frame siderails for lasting wheel 
alignment. Axles and radius rods pivot in husky, 
chatterproof bushings. 

Strongest front end 
a Pickup ever had 

For the first time an independent front suspension 
with big-truck durability. Independent wheel 
action floats you and your load over the roughest 
roads . . . gives you a new, solid feel behind the 
wheel. But the biggest bonus of the new Twin-I- 
Beam is its rugged durability. Drop-forged steel 
I-Beam axles — like the big trucks use — give you 
a front-end toughness no ordinary suspension can 
match! And because forged I-Beam radius rods 
securely anchor each axle, wheels stay aligned, 
tires last longer! Maintenance costs come down! 
You get new durability all around — plus the rid¬ 
ing ease of new friction-free coil springs. 



Get the smoothest ride 
you’ve ever tried 


Ford-Built “First” 

2 new Big Sixes - plus 



You get completely new engines for ’65. Standard 
is the new 240 cu. in. Economy Six; optional, new 
300 cu. in. Big Six and the powerful new 352 cu. 
in. V-8. The new 300 cu. in. Big Six, for example, 
gives you high displacement power with traditional 
6 cylinder maintenance ease and fuel economy. It 
is a seven-main-bearing truck engine, built with 
heavy-duty quality throughout, for long-term dur¬ 
ability. Three speed fully synchromesh transmis¬ 
sion is standard. 



FOR MORE 


INFORMATION ON 
FORD-BUILT TRUCKS 
MAIL THIS COUPON TO: 

Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited 
Truck Marketing Dept. 

Canadian Road, Oakville, Ont, 

□ Campers 

□ Four Wheel Drives 

□ Pickups 

□ Medium Duty 

□ Heavy Duty 


I own . 

(MAKE OF TRUCK) MODEL YEAR 

Name . 

Address . 

PLEASE PRINT 


1965 — THERE’S A FORD OR MERCURY TRUCK BUILT TO LAST LONGER FOR YOU 




Beginning with the revolutionary 
Twin-I-Beam, the first independent 
front suspension with big-truck 
durability — to the completely new 
engines offering even more power, 

SEE THEM —INSPECT THEM— 


more economy — to longer wheel¬ 
bases — bigger, more comfortable 
cabs—new progressive rear springs, 
alternators as standard equipment 
— there’s absolutely no doubt that 


whatever your trucking needs are 

— there’s a 1965 Ford or Mercury 
truck that is built to do the job better 

— built to last far longer for you. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY ’65’s AT YOUR FORD OR MERCURY DEALER 
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Editorials 

A Stand on Tariffs 


TARIFFS AND OTHER trading restrictions 
make trade an imperfect thing today, but no 
questions facing Canadian agriculture are of 
more importance than these: (1) can farmers 
produce profitably under the competitive con¬ 
ditions that exist? and (2) could they still pro¬ 
duce profitably if the conditions were altered 
through the reduction of trading restrictions? 

The issue of trade faces not only farmers 
but it must also be faced by the Minister of 
Agriculture as well. No minister can evade it 
for long or avoid making decisions that bear 
upon it. 

Mr. Hays faced the question in Winnipeg 
recently, when he addressed the annual meet¬ 
ing of the Canadian Turkey Federation. 

Many of Canada’s turkey growers are hard 
pressed. The turkey industry is hurtling head¬ 
long through a transitionary period and as a 
result imports from the U.S. have been bear¬ 
ing down on price levels here. In recent weeks, 
the Canadian Turkey Federation appealed to 
the government for increased protection. 

Mr. Hays put the issue into perspective, 
explaining how in 1957, North America’s tur¬ 
key industry was developing new techniques 
of producing and marketing birds. In the 
United States, particularly, processors began 
to sell turkeys dressed and ready for the oven 
or even as cut-up and specialty turkey pieces. 
They shipped these products into Canada too, 
and the demand was such that the imports 
seriously threatened the Canadian industry. 
The Canadian government at that time acted 
to protect the Canadian industry, placing tem¬ 
porary restrictions on the imports. This coun¬ 
try’s turkey industry did successfully weather 
that threat by developing competitive tech¬ 
niques. 

The import restrictions imposed at that time 
were possible under the terms of Canada’s 
obligations under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Once the temporary threat 
to the turkey industry was passed, Canada was 
obliged to remove the restrictions. It did this 
in August 1963. 

In the following months, a shortage of 
heavy turkeys developed and this past spring 
and late last winter, prices rose to the point 
where American turkeys could be sold profit¬ 
ably here. 

Turkeys were imported and as a result, 
prices were lower than they would have 
been otherwise. No wonder turkey growers 
were disappointed. But as Mr. Hays rightly 
pointed out, this represented a normal trade 
movement which is consistent with this coun¬ 
try’s pattern of trade in farm products with the 
United States. It didn’t expose turkey growers 
to a different kind of competition from that 
faced by beef and hog producers and others in 
this country. As a result, Mr. Hays could 
hardly place further trade restrictions against 
American turkeys, even if some means could 
be found to do this, particularly when the 
tariff protection already enjoyed by turkey 
producers is substantially greater than that 
enjoyed by producers of beef, hogs and other 
meat products. 

It was a strong stand by the Minister of 
Agriculture, and it is one which will serve the 
country well. For as Mr. Hays pointed out, 
Canada is a trading country. If our farmers are 
to prosper, we must export about 30 per cent 
of our farm production (about $1,350,000,000 
worth) each year. Should Canada ton in¬ 


ward and become more protectionist, and as a 
result find herself further excluded from export 
markets, we would soon be swamped with sur¬ 
plus food. 

The timing of Mr. Hays’ stand is of par¬ 
ticular significance. Negotiations are proceed¬ 
ing on the Kennedy Round of GATT, with the 
purpose of expanding world trade through the 
removal of trade barriers and elimination of 
discriminatory treatment in international com¬ 
merce. 

At its present stage of growth, this coun¬ 
try urgently requires larger markets not only 
for food products and for its other traditional 
exports of raw materials, but also to allow 
for continued expansion of secondary industry. 
Canadian manufacturers are now moving sig- 


THIS MONTH, you will find Country Guide’s 
annual fall market outlook beginning on page 
15. As in other years, it has been prepared by 
qualified reporters. We hope it will assist you 
in making your production and selling decisions 
this fall and winter. 

Other articles this month look beyond these 
factors of immediate concern to farmers as they 
make their day-to-day decisions. They provide 
insights which should be useful in planning 
long-term farm programs. They show that 
world markets for Canadian farm products 
could well take on more importance in the 
years ahead. One describes how members of 
the Holstein-Friesian Association are selling 
their cattle to countries around the world. 
Another — a report from Italy by Canadian 
journalist Clare Burt—gives a first-hand picture 
of why one country offers excellent market 
opportunities for Canadian cattle breeders. 
Burt recently accompanied a shipment of Hol- 
steins to that country. 

These are only a few straws in the wind, but 
it is obvious to any observer that many new 
markets are opening up for Canada’s products, 
and that new patterns of trade are forming in 
the world today. Mr. Jim Clarke, president of 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, took a close 
look at this changing trade pattern in his re¬ 
cent address to the annual meeting of the Ex¬ 
change and suggested that it is the relatively 
undeveloped and the developing countries that 
hold out the greatest promise as future markets 
for Canada’s major food export — wheat. 

He pointed out that sales to the Soviet 
Union in the past year provide grounds for 
optimism with respect to future sales to Eastern 
Europe. He noted that Japan bought 50 mil¬ 
lion bushels of Canadian wheat last year, 
China another 41 million. Meanwhile, coun¬ 
tries buying our wheat for the first time were 
Portugal, Albania, Bulgaria, Burma, South 
Korea, Cuba and Panama. 

Clarke stated that industrial countries are 
importing less grain each year, but these 
others, in spite of their foreign exchange prob¬ 
lems, are importing more. He predicted that 
our sales to them can expand markedly in the 
years ahead, but he suggested this will depend 
on whether or not the developed countries take 
a realistic position with regard to the urgent 
problems facing these countries. 

Canada’s farmers, who must find markets for 


nificantly into world markets. They are produc¬ 
ing and selling such things as electronic equip¬ 
ment, industrial machinery and components, 
and goods such as textiles, clothing and house¬ 
hold appliances. Latin America, the European 
Economic Community, Japan and other areas 
of the world are becoming important markets 
for our manufacturers. These manufacturing 
industries in Canada will help provide the jobs 
to support an increasing population which is 
essential to the economic welfare of this coun¬ 
try and of its farmers. 

Actually there is little indication that Mr. 
Hays’ stand will, in fact, sacrifice the turkey 
industry. Production forecasts suggest there 
will be an increase this year over last of nearly 
6 per cent in total weight of turkeys produced. 
Production of heavy birds will be down but 
broiler production will be up substantially. In 
recent years, turkey growers have developed 
their industry and transformed turkey from a 
seasonal meat into daily fare. 

The only answer for Canadian turkeymen 
today must be to continue their revolution. 
They must use the newest technology to pro¬ 
duce efficiently and to sell effectively. Only in 
this way will they continue to meet the 
competition from imports and from producers 
of other meat products and maintain their in¬ 
dustry as a growing and dynamic one. V 


the increasing produce of their fields, have a 
vital stake in developing these markets. But 
according to Clarke, the issue goes far beyond 
the interests of farmers. He suggests that the 
prolonged period of prosperity enjoyed by the 
Atlantic nations since the war may be attrib¬ 
uted to the fact that funds were made avail¬ 
able to many countries for economic develop¬ 
ment. Now, he points out, these underde¬ 
veloped countries may be running short of 
funds. If ways can be found to provide them 
with capital, they could be the huge market of 
the future not just for food products but for 
industrial goods as well. 

Stated Clarke: “This is the challenge facing 
us today and there is no doubt that the welfare 
of Canada’s future grain trade is closely tied 
with and dependent upon how adequately this 
challenge is met. The unsatisfied demand of the 
millions of people who are underclothed and 
underfed, and have little in the way of real 
goods, must somehow be made into effective 
demand so the prosperity of North Atlantic 
nations will continue and spread over the rest 
of the world.” 

In touching the same point, Britain’s Prime 
Minister, Sir Alex Douglas-Home recently 
stated that the chief problem in the second 
half of the twentieth century is the disparity 
of wealth between rich nations and poorer 
ones. The world’s poor ask for bread and they 
must not be denied, he said. 

Hesitant steps have been taken in dealing 
with this challenge. Clarke noted that the 
efforts to lower tariffs in the present Kennedy 
Round of trade negotiations are important. In 
the United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development, a further initiative was taken 
when Britain, supported by Sweden, accepted 
a new principle. This means that for the first 
time a developed country recognizes that if 
adverse terms of trade seem to be upsetting the 
plans of a developing nation for more than a 
short period of time, the International De¬ 
velopment Association of the World Bank 
should be empowered to make loans to it. The 
nations of the world are becoming aware that 
developing countries must have capital. 

As one of the major trading nations, Can¬ 
ada’s interests are involved with attempts that 
are now being made to solve the formidable 
problems of providing underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries with urgently needed capital. V 
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Plan Demonstration Farms 
for Marginal Areas 

by jack McPherson 


FOLLOWING THROUGH on his 
idea that in Canada we must “work 
with geography rather than fight 
nature,” Agriculture Minister Harry 
Hays plans to set up four demonstra¬ 
tion farms in marginal farming 
regions — one in the Maritimes, one 
each in Ontario and Quebec and one 
in the Prairies. In the eastern prov¬ 
inces, the idea is to demonstrate a 
practical dairy-beef and grassland 
farm on which cows are milked only 
during the flush May to October sea¬ 
son and in which milk is sold to a 
cheese factory. In the Prairies the 
demonstration unit will be a straight 
cow-calf operation. 

Mr. Hays reports that figures pro¬ 
vided to him by specialists in his 
department indicate that the type 
of operations proposed should give 
farm operators on marginal land 
a much better income than they 
now achieve. However, he feels the 
idea must be carried out on demon¬ 
stration units under practical condi¬ 
tions and complete records kept, in 
order to interest farmers in such pro¬ 
grams in the areas concerned. He 
predicts that once farmers have be¬ 
come interested, the legislation deal¬ 
ing with farm credit facilities and 
farm machinery which he plans to 
present to the House will help them 
to get into this type of farming. 

Goal of the program is to demon¬ 
strate that by keeping costs ex¬ 
tremely low, farmers can earn a 
reasonable living. The farms will 
probably be leased with the local 
farmer carrying on under super¬ 
vision for a period of at least 2 years. 

In Eastern Canada the plan is 
for a farm with about 200 acres in 
grass and a livestock unit of 50 
cows or more — probably good 
grade Holsteins capable of produc¬ 
ing 12,000 pounds of milk under 
normal conditions. The government 
would obtain the cows and some 
arrangements would be made to pro¬ 
vide suitable haying machinery to 
put up at least 100 tons of hay or 
the equivalent in silage. The cows 
would be mated with bulls of Charo- 
lais, Angus and Hereford breeds to 
produce calves for beef. Calving 
would be timed to begin in April. 

Fresh cows would be stabled and 
fed for several weeks and milked 
once a day from the start with the 
calves taking the rest. Calves will 
be separated from the cows for 10 


to 12 hours at night. They would 
be kept in a creep and encouraged 
to eat at an early age. 

During the summer the calves will 
run with the cows on pasture dur¬ 
ing the daytime but be separated 
at night. By mid-October, calves 
will be weaned and put on a full 


feed of grain and roughage. The 
cows will be dried off after 7 to 8 
months of production. According to 
Mr. Hays, they will have produced 
about 80 per cent of their potential 
in this period or about 4,800 lb. of 
milk on once-a-day milking during 
the season. 

Calves will be fed till around 
Christmastime to a weight of 600 
lb. or better before being sold. Cows 
will be wintered on roughage and 
will require only rough winter hous¬ 
ing rather than expensive bams. 

In areas such as the Maritimes 
where cheese factories are not avail¬ 


able, milk will be separated, with the 
cream going to the creamery and 
skim milk being fed to hogs pur¬ 
chased for the purpose. Hogs and 
calves will be sold in late fall or early 
winter. 

Mr. Hays hopes to have a group 
of successful farmers act as an ad¬ 
visory board for each farm. Although 
the farmer would be under contract 
to feed and manage the animals 
and to farm according to directions 
provided through the Department of 
Agriculture, he emphasizes that the 
operation would be a very practical 
one. V 



"How come a Vet can cure animals, Dad? 
Is he magical?” 



A natural enough question for a boy to 
ask, but to his father a veterinarian’s 
“magic” is no puzzle at all. He knows 
that the veterinarian is the best quali¬ 
fied man to handle disease problems. 

A veterinarian pays special attention 
to any pattern of change that’s taking 
place in animal diseases in his area. He 


notes the kinds of germs that are caus¬ 
ing the outbreaks. He runs lab tests to' 
help determine the right remedies. And 
your veterinarian’s the one who’s most 
up to date on new products. 

One such product is Liquamycin-100, 
the broad spectrum antibiotic. A vet¬ 
erinarian knows that this all-liquid 


injectable acts fast and gives high, 
effective blood levels that last up to 48 
hours. Liquamycin also comes in con¬ 
venient powder form—Liquamycin 
Soluble Powder, Vitamin Fortified. 
Why not give your veterinarian a call? 
His services could be the best invest¬ 
ment you ever made. 


LIQUAMYCIN 

PFIZER COMPANY LTD., MONTREAL, P.Q. 
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There’s Something Special about 


News Highlights 


du MAURIER 



• most effective filter tip 
yet developed 

• choicest, extra mild 
Virginia tobaccos 

• rich flavour, exceptional 
smoothness 

• firmly packed for longer-lasting 
smoking pleasure 




0 



11 du MAURIER 

REGULAR and KING SIZE 

with the EXCLUSIVE ~7y )Mtce£^ SUPER FILTER 


a product of Peter Jackson Tobacco Limited — makers of fine cigarettes 


Water conditions for waterfowl 
production this year are reported to 
be good in Manitoba and eastern 
Saskatchewan but poor in the 
northern Parklands of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. The general manager 
of Ducks Unlimited, Angus Gavin, 
reports, “Overall production should 
be on a par with 1963.” 

Killing frosts this fall have in¬ 
creased the danger of nitrate poison¬ 
ing to cattle. Dr. John McGowan, 
director of the Manitoba Veterinary 
Services Branch, says the frosts could 
mean the nitrate level in oat hay, 
stubble, wheat straw, beet tops, corn 
stalks, immature barley, pigweed and 
millet may be higher than normal. 
He says producers who are con¬ 
cerned should have samples of the 
feed tested. 

Champion Canadian plowman, 
crowned at the plowing match near 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., is Donald 
Dunkeld of Claremont, Ont. He will 
represent Canada at the 13th World 
Plowing Match in Norway in 1965. 

A new leasing policy affecting 9 
million acres of Crown lands has 
been announced in Saskatchewan. 
The new policy which affects all 
new lease allocations in the province 
for agricultural purposes considers 
such factors as a farmer’s manage¬ 
ment ability, his capital and equip¬ 
ment resources, his need for land, 
his proximity to the land and his 
war service. 

Alberta farmers whose crops have 
been damaged by certain game birds 
and other wildlife can claim com¬ 
pensation up to a maximum of $15 
an acre under the Wildlife Protec¬ 
tion Fund. Damage claim forms are 
available from Alberta Hail Insur¬ 
ance Board agents. 

A 3,400-acre community pasture 
for Bruce and Huron Counties has 
been recommended as an ARDA 
project in Ontario. Ontario’s Min¬ 
ister of Agriculture Hon. W. A. 
Stewart has recommended the pro¬ 
ject to Federal authorities. 

Alberta’s Master Farm Families 
for 1964 are the Charles Moore 
family of Debolt in the Peace River 
Region and the Ken Bums family 
of Didsbury. 

Animal scientists at South Dakota 
State University say they have not 
been able to find live animal meas¬ 
urements which will accurately pre¬ 
dict the amount of lean or fat in a 
beef carcass. 

The index of farm prices, esti¬ 
mated at 252.1 for July, was down 
slightly from the estimate of 253.6 
for June. 

Newly-appointed Deputy Minister 
of Agriculture in Manitoba is R. A. 
Wallace, who previously was Chief, 
Soils Division, Soils and Crops 
Branch of that department. He suc¬ 
ceeds L. B. Kristjanson. 

Alberta’s Supervisor of Co-opera¬ 
tives, H. W. Webber, says farmers 
are cutting farm implement costs by 


forming farm machinery co-opera¬ 
tives. 

In order to improve the image 
of farmers in the sophisticated city 
mind, maybe we should sta. calling 
them what they really are — food 
producers or food manufacturers or 
grocery growers. This view was ex¬ 
pressed by Agriculture Minister 
Harry Hays. In speaking at the 
Farmers and Livestock Day luncheon 
at the Canadian National Exhibi¬ 
tion, Mr. Hays went on, “Maybe I 
should really be called the Minister 
of Food or the Secretary of State for 
Groceries!” He explained that it isn’t 
only the farmers the government is 
thinking about when it works on ‘ 
agricultural programs. It is also 
thinking about the consumers of the 
food the farmer produces. 

William B. Munro has been ap¬ 
pointed managing director of the 
proposed Manitoba Hog Marketing 
Commission. Minister of Agriculture 
and Conservation, Hon. George Hut¬ 
ton, says the appointment is the first 



step in setting up the commission to 
supervise a voluntary teletype hog 
marketing program. Munro is a 
graduate in agriculture from the 
University of Saskatchewan and has 
been director of field services for * 
the Meat Packers’ Council in West¬ 
ern Canada. 

A new 70,000-bushel apple stor¬ 
age has been built by the Keswick 
Ridge Apple Co-operative Limited 
in New Brunswick. It includes con- , 
trolled atmosphere storage rooms. 

The Ontario Wheat Producers I 

Marketing Board has sold 821,300 
bushels of wheat for shipment to 
Pakistan. It will form part of a Cana¬ 
dian Government gift under the 
Canadian Special Food Aid Program I 
financed from Colombo Plan Funds. 

A 19,200-acre community pasture 
between Emma Lake and Candle 
Lake north of Paddockwood, Sask., 
under terms of the ARDA program 
has been announced. It will carry 
about 3,500 head of cattle. 

Bootleggers of unlicensed grain 
varieties are among the worst ene¬ 
mies of the Western Canadian 
farmer. This is the view of A. L. D. 
Martin, Manitoba’s cereal crop spe¬ 
cialist. He refers to those few indi¬ 
viduals who grow and sell inferior 
(Please turn to page 60) 
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Fall Market Outlook 



Beef Cattle 


Production and consumption records set this 
year. Next year has to be even bigger because 
of the tremendous size of the cattle herd 

by FRANK JACOBS, Editor, Canadian Cattlemen 


1964 IS THE YEAR of the big test for the cattle 
industry in North America. Production and 
, slaughter will break all previous records — and 
so will consumption. It is estimated that average 
> per capita American consumption this year will 
exceed 100 lb., while in Canada we likely will eat 
over 80 lb. per person. 

Accompanying all this high production has 
been a price drop. What surprised many pundits 
r was that the market did not drop further. When 
feeder prices hit bottom ($17 at mid-west mar¬ 
kets) back in early August, replacement cattle 
were bringing the fewest dollars since 1957, 
which was the low point of the previous cycle. 
Meanwhile, fat cattle had begun a spectacular 
climb out of their low of mid-summer and, at 
time of writing, had reached the $27 mark for 
Prime at Chicago. This was a $5 increase over a 
3-month period. U.S. cattlemen who bought short- 
keeps in early summer to sell in September made 
tidy profits. 

When American slaughter prices were lowest, 
we were taking about 3,000 head per week of 
the American surplus. Our total beef cattle im¬ 
ports this year have amounted to about 30,000 
head, and we have sold to our American cousins 
only 20-odd thousand head, most of them feeders. 

Last year — and the year before that — cattle 
feeders in both countries made little or no profit 
and many of them had severe losses. Two years 
ago Canadian feeders paid $26 for yearlings in 
the fall and sold fat cattle in the spring for $23. 
Last year, smarting from their over-optimism of 
the year just concluded, they paid $3 to $5 less 
for feeders, and ended up selling them for only 
s $1 or $2 lower than the last time round. So it 
wasn’t quite as bad. 

This year, feeders in both U.S. and Canada 
^ should do a little better. They are doubly cautious 
buyers right now, and this caution has produced 
■4 a substantial margin between feeder and slaugh¬ 
ter types. But quite a few fellows are likely to 
* recognize this margin and start outbidding each 
other, and so raise prices and narrow the margin. 
This will reduce feeder profits, but will, of course, 
4 » make ranchers happy. 

With the announcement of the signing of the 
>- ' Beef Import Quota Act by President Johnson, the 
U.S. livestock industry cheered and began to feel 
better after having been unhappy for some time. 
While “down under” imports in U.S. in 1964 
(and likely in 1965) will be considerably lighter 
than they were in 1963, the signing of the Act 
gave moral support to cattlemen, even though it 
is doubtful if there will be much immediate 
economic significance. But the Act may really 
seem something in about 2 years when stockmen 
on this continent begin to sell off their excess 
females, and so saturate the hamburger market. 
That’s when they’ll feel Aussie competition and 
will be looking for quota impositions. 

Currently there is a bit of a boom in big 


1,400-lb. steers in the U.S. Feeders had been so 
badly burned on these, they shunned them like 
the plague last summer and a scarcity has de¬ 
veloped. This particular hump isn’t significant, 
nor is all the excitement caused by a farmers’ 
non-delivery strike in the Com Belt. By the time 
this is in print, the strike will likely be over and 
almost forgotten. 

Americans are currently feeding fewer cattle 
and to lighter weights than they did a year ago, 
but this situation is only temporary. As was just 
pointed out, there are too many feeder cattle 
about and too much feed for this to be more than 
a short-term incident. 

Last year Canada exported very few cattle to 
the States, and this year she will export even 


THE OUTLOOK FOR DAIRYMEN around the 
world is brighter than for years past. In Canada, 
production has stabilized at a realistic level; this 
has been due, in part, to producers’ reaction to 
threats of surplus, but other factors have helped to 
create this situation. 

• At the last count, June 1, dairy cow numbers 
fell by 8,500 head and yearling heifers were off 
by 26,000. 

• Better cows make more money; through the 
use of beef bulls the potentially poor producers 
are culled before they are born. 

• Government sales of butter and butter oil 
now mean that there will be no burdensome sur¬ 
plus at the end of the year. 

• The health scares which hit the dairyman 
hard are now largely behind us. 

• A buoyant economy means that our best cus¬ 
tomer, the working man, is working and eating 
well. 

• Population increases provided an additional 
market for 200 million lb. of fluid milk. Fluid 
sales are up 4 per cent over 1963. 

• Ice cream production is up by 5 per cent. 

• For the second year in a row butter produc- 


fewer. So, even though this year was a record pro¬ 
duction and consumption year for us, next year 
has to be even bigger. 

The tremendous size of the cattle herd and the 
possibility of liquidation hang heavily over all 
markets and will prevent any spectacular price 
rise. 

With this kind of a situation it looks like the 
usual margin between calves and yearlings will 
be narrower. Feeders will like to play it safe and 
turn their holdings quickly; therefore, they’ll 
be looking for fleshy replacements. Feeder steers 
at Calgary will probably go through the fall 
around the $20 mark for most of them, with 
favored kinds running a couple of dollars higher. 
Put $2.50 on this for the Toronto market. 

Steer calves will sell a couple of dollars 
higher. We don’t expect many lots to change 
hands over $25 in the West, though a few well- 
shrunk, light-weight special packages may do so. 
Heifer calves will average $20 — except for 
quality she-stuff which will go as replacements. 

There won’t be quite as much feed grain on the 
prairies this year, and the cost of it will be a 
little higher. This will just about offset the 
cheaper costs of cattle, and we guess there will 
be as many or more cattle fed in the West this 
winter as was the case a year ago. We expect 
Ontario will feed just about the same number as 
last year. 

Prices for fat cattle next year? About the same 
as in 1964, likely a dollar lower on the average, 
with early markets stronger than in the fall. V 


tion and consumption are in balance. Margarine 
sales are significantly below last year. 

• Cheddar cheese is selling briskly, especially 
in the U.K. market, where our good reputation 
for raw cheddar cheese is bringing in the divi¬ 
dends. Thirty million lb. of cheddar have been 
exported, but the net disappearance is just half 
that as we import cheese from six countries. 
Domestic specialty and European-type cheese 
only take 1 per cent of our total milk production 
indicating a potential for improvement. 

• World-wide demand for skim milk powder at 
prices double those of 3 years ago contrasts with 
a Canadian 80-million-lb. surplus at that time. 
Export demand is exceedingly keen to Cuba, the 
Caribbean, Europe and South America. It is 
used for such diverse end products as ice 
cream, candy and veal production. North America 
has the only stocks of skim milk powder available. 

• Each year we have 14,000 fewer farmers 
and a lot of those who leave agriculture are from 
the low return end of dairying, butter production. 

• The demands of developing nations in the 
Southern Hemisphere indicate that, in the long 
haul, milk produced there will be consumed 
there; traditionally it has competed with ours. 

(Please turn overleaf) 



Dairy Products 


The dairy scene is the brightest in years. 
Cheese and skim milk powder are selling 
briskly, fluid milk sales are up and butter 
production and consumption are in balance 

by PETER LEWINGTON, Field Editor, Country Guide 
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FALL MARKET OUTLOOK -Continued 


These many diverse factors affecting the dairy 
outlook are now being translated into better 
prices. Winnipeg fluid prices are up 20 cents; 
Quebec fluid producers are getting more money, 
ranging up to $5.75 in the North Shore area; 
Ontario concentrated milk producers have re¬ 
ceived an increase in all four categories and in 
the past Quebec pricing has been comparable to 
that in Ontario. In general an air of cautious 
optimism pervades the milk market. V 

Hogs 

Long-term hog outlook is good. In the short 

haul, heavier marketings should sell for 
moderately lower prices 

HOG PRICES, on an annual average basis, have 
been stable in recent years, but there have been 
wide, and predictable, fluctuations within each 
year. The lows have come during March-April 
and October-November, while the summer 
months witness peak prices. Fall prices off $2 
from the summer, are forecast; heavier supplies 
of pork next spring will be reflected in prices $1 
below 1964 levels. 

Significant shifts in production are now evi¬ 
dent; fall farrowings in Canada are expected to 
be up by 6 per cent, while those in the U.S. are 
down by 7 per cent. The temporary European 
meat shortage is nearing its end. The Common 
Market countries have now come out of their 
low production cycle; levies on pork are back 
again and Denmark and Sweden could feel the 
effect of renewed protectionism. 

In Canada, 1,850,000 hogs will find their way 
to market in the last quarter of 1964, and our 
production for the first half of 1965 will be up 5 
per cent at 3,800,000; stability and good markets, 
at slightly lower prices, summarize the hog out¬ 
look. The longer term outlook holds plenty of 
potential for those ready to grasp it. 

Even when we can’t compete with U.S. beef 
we can with swine, because we have a better 
hog, and we can get a premium on cuts in the 
U.S. market. 

To maintain these advantages will demand sus¬ 
tained efforts by the swine industry; traditionally 
we have sold grain through hogs — now we have 
to produce and sell a better product than the 
competition. Long-term odds for the farmers who 
do, are excellent; added income will come from 
increased efficiency, not from increased price. 

Poultry provide the built-in damper on long¬ 
term hog price increases. While pork consumption 
has dropped marginally, poultry meat consump¬ 
tion has jumped over four times. The broiler 
and hog carcasses both move at about 28 cents, 
and there the similarity ends. The broiler sells 
as a package for 39 cents, while the hog carcass 
has to be trimmed and processed and ends up at 
70 cents a pound. V 

Turkeys 

The big question mark, will the heavier June 
and July hatches be ready for the Christmas 
market? 

CANADA’S GATT SHOE has pinched the 
turkey producer; to August 1, we imported 
nearly three-quarters of a million lb of heavy 
turkeys and the Federal Government turned a 
deaf ear to pleas for protection. Currently, U.S. 
prices have to be at least 9 cents below our 
eviscerated prices before the product moves north. 
Observers, but not producers, defended the re¬ 
fusal to throw up tariff walls; supplies and storage 
stocks of heavy birds were low early in the year, 
leaving insufficient turkeys for the increasingly 
important institutional trade. Shortage of heavy 
birds was attributed to lack of interest by 
Prairie producers who had their eye on grain 
sales. Both Canadian and U.S. marketings this 
fall are expected to be up by 3 to 5 per cent. 

The big shift is to turkey broilers, up to 
weights of 10 lb. Lighter weights are in demand 


for Thanksgiving and we will supply our own 
needs. One effect of the increase in turkey 
broilers is an overlap between light toms and 
heavy hens. Once it was not safe to market the 
hens separately; now margin between hens and 
toms may even swing in favor of the latter. 

The big question mark in the minds of turkey 
men is whether the big increase in poults in 
June, and especially July, will make the Christ¬ 
mas market. If they do, fine; if they don’t the stor¬ 
age stocks will be increased. This too would be 
good if it stimulated further processing in Can¬ 
ada. Convenience foods are here and it is a bad 
thing for us to rely on U.S. birds for the new 
and attractive ways in which turkeys can now 
be marketed. V 


Eggs 

Production up, prices down and cf probable 
deficiency payment tell the egg story 

EGG PRODUCTION is up 10.5 per cent over 
last year and we are nearly back to the 1959 level, 
which was our last big egg year. Large numbers 
of pullets are coming into production and the 



seasonal decline, which usually comes in Decem¬ 
ber, is expected to weaken prices by January to 
27 cents for Grade A Large on the Toronto mar¬ 
ket — about six cents below 1964. There are 
indications of a cut-back in the setting of hatch¬ 
ing eggs and lower prices may stimulate culling 
of birds; both factors would help strengthen the 
market. Remember too, that despite static per 
capita consumption population growth enables 
the market to absorb an annual 2 per cent in¬ 
crease. V 

Broilers 

Full production is likely to continue 

BIG VOLUME AND LITTLE PROFIT margin 
are characteristics of broiler production. Big units 
attract the processors; a one-man economic unit 
is now 20,000 birds and this will double in the 
foreseeable future. Net returns of a mere cent a 
pound squeeze out the small producer. The 
trend is to year-round production, but there is a ’ 
big difference between July and December con¬ 
sumption. Chicken broilers are no longer a week 
end feature but are available every day in the 
chain stores. To a new generation of consumers, 
broiler meat has become synonymous with 
chicken. Consumption of broilers has been at the 
expense of fowl and farm chicken and has paral¬ 
leled increased turkey consumption. Settings of 
broiler eggs are up 12 per cent this year and 
a price break of 2 cents is possible by Thanks¬ 
giving. Prices have been below what producers 
would like, but they have been as good as could 
have been expected. The pressure will stay 
on production because we have the breeding 
stock; we are in full production and likely to stay 
there. 

Broiler hatcheries are credited with doing an 


excellent job of voluntary planning. However, 
control of breeding stock is the key to produc¬ 
tion continuity, and individual hatcheries are 
obviously loath to make seasonal cutbacks, only 
to lose business to competitors. 

The market for roasters of 4 lb. and up is 
developing, especially in Quebec. Feed conver¬ 
sion is less efficient to these higher weights, but 
this is compensated by higher prices. Bigger 
families in the Montreal area and ready access to 
surplus broiler cockerel chicks from Maine make 
this a specialized situation. V 

Potatoes 

Processed potatoes are building new markets 

NO EYE POPPING predictions from the potato 
front; an average yield is anticipated from a 
rather smaller acreage. Processing of potatoes is 
increasing every year; many people who just 
weren’t spud customers have begun to patronize 
the variety of convenience foods. Processed po¬ 
tatoes have achieved a high quality. Urbanization 
and working wives explain the trend to further 
processing in the potato industry. V 

Apples 

There is room to increase domestic consumption 

“WE HAVE APPLES coming out of our ears all 
over the world,” states one observer. Postwar 
apple production has been phenomenal with 
dramatic increases in Italy, Germany, France 
and Great Britain. B.C. apples shipped out of 
Vancouver might be 2 months reaching the U.K. 
market while French growers can have theirs in 
London 2 days after picking. Our domestic mar¬ 
ket offers the best prospects and the Ontario pro¬ 
motional scheme is one further indication that 
growers intend to capitalize upon it. We grow 
some of the finest apples in the world, yet we have 
one of the lowest rates of consumption. 

Last year, with a big crop, we exported a 
record 4 million bushels; latest production esti¬ 
mates place this year’s at 20 million bushels, 
down 10 per cent. This year, for the first 
time, old crop apples were still available when 
the new crop came off the trees; newer varieties 
have moved the harvest ahead by 1 month while 
controlled atmosphere storages have retained the 
old stock in good condition longer. Controlled 
atmosphere, “Sleeping Beauty” or “Hibernated” 
apples have resulted in a remarkable consump¬ 
tion increase in Ontario, Quebec and B.C. and to 
a lesser degree in the Maritimes. V 

Tobacco 

Look for continued rise in smoking 

FLUE-CURED TOBACCO acreage and yield 
are down for the third successive year. Quebec 
and the Maritimes have significant tobacco areas 
but the main production is still from 75,000 acres 
in Ontario’s tobacco belt. The quality of flue- 
cured tobacco is as good, or better than last year 
while the growth of burley tobacco was uneven. 
About 85 per cent of Canadian tobacco consump¬ 
tion is in the form of cigarettes; some blended 
brands use burley and Turkish tobacco, but 
the main ingredient is flue-cured tobacco. In the 
past decade annual per capita consumption of 
cigarettes has risen 50 per cent from 2,120 cigar¬ 
ettes, and the figure is expected to go to 4,000 
by 1970 thus providing a domestic market for 165 
million lb. of tobacco. 

Expected 1964 harvest of flue-cured tobacco 
is 120-130 million lb., just about equal to current 
dome:tic requirements. About 20 million lb. are 
in storage from 1962 and a further 4-5 million 
from 1961. To ensure continuity of flavor and 
blends, the tobacco companies have to buy well 
ahead of their immediate needs. They presently 
have 17 months’ supply on hand. 

The current defeatist attitude in regard to 
exports flies in the face of the advice in the 
Stinson report. One observer sadly ruminated 

(Please turn to page 57) 
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Grains 

This has been a good year , but rainy weather 
is spoiling the grain harvest in some areas 

by JOHN CLARK, United Grain Growers 


„ PEACE RIVER FARMERS were willing to try 
anything to get the harvest rolling last month. 
Some mounted eight wheels on their self-propelled 
equipment; others used Cats instead of tractors to 
pull their swathers and combines. There is even 
a rumor that one grower—in an attempt to beat 
the combination of muddy fields and overripe 
^ rapeseed—mounted his swather on a caterpillar 

tractor. 

Farmers in many parts of the Peace River 
weren’t quite so fortunate. Some watched much 
of their forage crops and rapeseed ripen and shat¬ 
ter between rains before they could combine it. 

1 Barley weathered and wheat sprouted. By mid- 
September, less than 5 per cent of the grain had 
been combined. With days getting shorter and 
winter getting closer, there is a chance that some 
farmers will finish combining next April. 

The harvest story wasn’t much better between 
Edmonton and Red Deer and running east to Sas- 
r katoon. At Harris, Sask., D. L. Trapp waited for 
the “Scotch mist” to let up so he could combine 
5-bushels-per-acre stubble wheat that saw no rain 
during the growing season, but which was now 
sagging under spread-out fall rains. So damp was 
the situation, that not far from Trapp’s place, a 
Saskatoon farmer straight-combined durum wheat 
with 65 per cent sprouted kernels. 

». So, even though another big crop will go 
into the granaries, this fall has been looking more 
and more like the fall of 1951. The quality will be 
poorer than last year. Combinations of frost, mil¬ 
dew, shrunken kernels, weathering, green ker¬ 
nels, sprouts, tough and damp will drop samples 
two and three grades. 

There are plenty of bright spots this year, of 
course, or we wouldn’t be harvesting what is 
pr" estimated as Canada’s fourth largest wheat crop. 
Southern Alberta yields held up — despite a late 
summer dry spell — and wheat farmers combined 
a good crop of mainly Nos. 2 and 3 Northern 
wheat. Southeastern Saskatchewan and almost all 
^ of Manitoba harvested good crops (Manitoba 
grew a record 85-90 million bushels of wheat). 
V- The lowest yields came from areas that usually 
produce good crops. Drought hit farmland in a 
big bar running west to Edmonton from Lloyd- 
minster and in many areas within a triangle swing¬ 
ing southeast from Lloydminster to Moose Jaw 
and northeast to Yorkton. 

The all-Canada wheat production will be close 

* to 600 million bushels — down 100 million bushels 
from last year. About 25 million bushels was 
grown in Eastern Canada; Saskatchewan will pro¬ 
duce in the neighborhood of 350 million bushels 
(down from 493 million in 1963), and Alberta 

t about 135 million bushels. 

While the yield per acre for wheat in 1964 

* is barely above the 10-year average of 19 bushels, 
a record 29.7 million acres was seeded this spring. 
Combined with the expected (1) “$2-wheat,” (2) 
510 million bushels of export plus domestic sales 
during the 1964-65 crop year, and (3) little con¬ 
gestion at country elevators — many farmers will 
do quite well from the 1964 wheat crop. 

The estimated all-Canada production for other 
major crops, with last year’s production in 
brackets is: oats 357 million bushels (453 million 
bushels); barley 169 million (221 million); durum 
wheat 35 million (53 million); rye 13 million (13 
million); flaxseed 19 million (21 million); rape- 
seed 10.5 million (8.3 million); Ontario winter 
wheat 18.6 million (17.7 million); mixed grains 


66 million (68 million); potatoes 41 million cwt. 
(45 million); tame hay 21 million tons (23 mil¬ 
lion). These figures are maximums and depend 
on a reasonably good harvest. 

Sales prospects and prices will determine how 
much income growers will earn during the 1964- 
65 crop year. These are the estimates: 

WHEAT. During the 1963-64 crop year, Can¬ 
ada’s record exports of wheat (including flour) 
totalled 591 million bushels. The exports would 
have been well over 600 million bushels had ocean 
vessels which took cargoes in early August been 
available before July 31 to load wheat and flour 
contracted for during the year. Shipments to 
Russia amounted to 234 million bushels, to China 
41.3 million bushels, and to Poland 40.9 million 
bushels. Traditional customers such as Great 
Britain (91 million bushels) and Japan (50 mil¬ 
lion bushels) took 300 million bushels. Added to 
domestic sales, total wheat sales during the 1963- 
64 crop year equalled almost 750 million bushels. 

Wheat sales were so large they surpassed the 
record yield of 703 million bushels and bit into 
the carryover. Visible stocks of wheat (elevators, 
box cars, etc.) were down to 461 million bushels 
and approximately 80 million bushels of delivery 
space was available in late September. 

The 1964-65 sales situation? It should total 
about 510 million bushels. This would be made 
up of Communist country sales totalling 100 mil¬ 
lion bushels, traditional regular customers, such 
as Japan and Britain taking 260 million and our 
domestic market absorbing 150 million bushels. 

A very good sales year, then, is in the offing. 
Other outlook factors that will control the wheat 
farmer’s future income are: 

• The price basic No. 1 Northern should stay 
in the neighborhood of $2. There will, of course, 
be a large spread in grades this year and some 
fanners won’t realize near this price before 
handling and shipping charges. This is the third 
year the 1962-negotiated International Wheat 
Agreement will continue in force. It provides a 
minimum price, basis No. 1 Northern in store 
Lakehead terminals, of $1.65 U.S. funds or $1.76 
in Canadian funds. The maximum is $2,025 U.S. 
funds or $2.20 in Canadian funds. Though it is 
due to expire July 31, 1965, the IWA agreement, 
says grain economist H. L. Griffin, may remain 
in effect until 1967. Apparently the IWA council 
asked the signatory countries to extend it 2 
years. So the price outlook for wheat growers 
appears favorable. 

• Due to a combination of prices, ease of de¬ 
liveries and fairly good soil moisture content, the 
seeded acreage next spring will probably again be 
close to 29 million acres. 

•Annual wheat exports should climb to 400 
million bushels in the future, forecasts U. of M. 
economist, S. Sinclair. He bases this forecast on 
three factors: (1) more demand among industrial 
nations for top-quality bread wheat, (2) new cus¬ 
tomers among developing nations such as the 
West Indies and Brazil, (3) new markets in under¬ 
developed countries which now receive wheat 
mainly in the form of assistance from the U.S. 

• More competition from the U.S. is certain. 
The U.S. has been gradually improving the 
quality of its export product and has mounted an 
intensive sales drive on traditional Canadian mar¬ 
kets. During 1963-64, U.S. sales to traditional 
Canadian markets such as the United Kingdom, 


Japan, Netherlands, Belgium and West Germany 
increased about 500 per cent, 210 per cent, 120 
per cent, 375 per cent and 50 per cent, re¬ 
spectively. Canadian sales to all except West Ger¬ 
many (up about 30 per cent) and Belgium (up 75 
per cent) barely held their own. 

Some people are worried that we are gaining 
Communist country sales at the expense of these 
traditional markets. They point at Russia which 
last year bought over 35 per cent of our export 
wheat and this year possibly mightn’t buy any. 
But Federal wheat experts point out that Cana¬ 
dian wheat has always been available to tradi¬ 
tional markets. They do admit, however, that 
they might have underestimated recent U.S. com¬ 
petition, since in former years die U.S. used to 
practically give away four bushels out of five. 

DURUM WHEAT. The good outlook for 
spring wheat doesn’t apply to durum. The situa¬ 
tion isn’t nearly as favorable. Last year’s crop of 
53 million bushels was added to a carryover of 
47 million bushels. Exports of durum during 
1963-64 were just over 20 million bushels so there 
was a carryover of almost 80 million bushels by 
July 31. This is roughly 4 years’ normal supply. 
When you add this fall’s harvest of 35 million 
bushels to the total, we have almost enough 
stocks for 6 years of normal export and domestic 
use. Europe had a good crop so unless we want 
to keep storing it, the price might give. The 1963 
price fell quite sharply from 1962. Our main 
markets are usually Italy and France. 

OATS. We exported only 17.5 million bushels 
of oats during the 1963-64 crop year. This Is 
down 3 million bushels from the year before and 
below the 30-year average (24.8 million) by about 
7 million bushels. The big year for oats was in 
the last year of the war when we exported 77.6 
million bushels. There has been considerable im¬ 
provement in the demand for oats this fall — 
large sales being made early in the crop year. 
An interesting occurrence has been the heavy 
movements through Pacific ports. Apparently 
ocean vessels prefer the speed and ease of dealing 
with an ocean port compared to Lakehead or 
Montreal pickup. About 400 million bushels of 
oats go for domestic and export use every year. 
About 540 million bushels were in total supply 
at the beginning of the crop year. Oat prices 
should stay about the same as last year. 

BARLEY. In contrast to oats, barley exports 
during 1963-64 increased. The 41.5-million-bushel 
total exceeded the 1962-63 figure by 31 million 
bushels. 

The carryover of barley at the beginning of 
this crop year was about 180 million bushels — 
up almost 40 million bushels over August 1963. 
But the estimated barley crop of 169 million 
bushels this year is down about 50 million bushels 
from 1963. Since we have been using a yearly 
average of almost 200 million bushels of barley 
over the past 6 years, barley might even get short 
in Western Canada. The higher prices prevailing 
for American corn this fall have initiated good 
sales of feed barley to eastern feed dealers. 

The malting barley market looks very good this 
year. If you harvested a crop that looks at all 
reasonable, submit a sample. The possibility of 
badly weathered malting barley in the Peace River 
country and Central Alberta has sparked good 
purchases by both Canadian and American 
maltsters and exporters. At time of writing, 
buyers hadn’t expressed much interest in last 
year’s malting barley — but they might, in the 
future, if the Alberta crop is badly weathered. 
Quite a bit of very nice looking French two- 
rowed malting barley has been moving into the 
North American market. 

FLAX. Growers who got excited about price 
prospects, when they read early season reports 
that almost half of Manitoba’s flax wasn’t worth 
harvesting, can cool down. The Manitoba crop 
should be about the same as last year's 9.3 mil¬ 
lion bushels and Canada is expected to produce 
almost 20 million bushels — down about 1 million 
bushels from last year. Flax exports of 13.6 mil- 

(Please turn to page 57) 
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How Holstein Breeders 
Sell for Export 


For Immediate Release . . . September 1964 

372 HOLSTEINS TO ITALY 

A shipment of 372 head of purebred Holsteins has just left 
Canada for Italy. This is by far the largest single group of 
Holsteins ever sent to Europe from Canada. Included were 13 
bulls and 359 females. 

The cattle were selected by Tom Hays of Oakville, for 
many herds in Italy, mostly in the Cremona and Milan areas. 
They were shipped by boat from Montreal. 

For the past several years Italy has been an increasingly 
good market for Canadian Holsteins and a number of small 
shipments have been made. The present large order is a tribute 
to the fine reputation that these cattle have established. 

The Holstein-Friesian Assoc, of Canada... Brantford , Ont. 


THIS RECENT NEWS RELEASE is just one 
more indication of how the export of Canadian 
dairy cattle has become big business. According 
to George Clemons who has been secretary- 
manager of the Holstein-Friesian Association of 
Canada for 34 years and who is the third gen¬ 
eration of his family to guide the destinies of 
the organization, the growth of this export indus¬ 
try has been based on a carefully developed five- 
point program. 

Clemons is in a position to know. During the 
past 27 years, he has visited all of the major 
dairying countries of the world, many of them 
several times. He has played an important part 
in the promotion of Canadian exports to most 
of the countries of South America, the Carib¬ 
bean, Britain, Italy, Spain, Japan, South Africa 
and many others. 

In his view the ingredients of a successful 
export program are: 

A top-quality product. 

Knowledge of the market. 

Demonstration of the products to the buyer. 

Attentive service at all times. 

Prompt adjustment of claims. 

For Country Guide readers, Clemons explains 
each of these: 

TOP-QUALITY PRODUCT. Referring to Hol¬ 
steins, they must be the best that are available or 
they must be just as good as any others and 
lower in price. We use three measurements on 
dairy cattle: their production potential, their 
body conformation, and their freedom from dis¬ 
ease. Canadian breeders have bred into all the 
dairy breeds the characteristic of high production. 
Most of the variation between cows is due to 
differences in feeding and management. Canadian 
dairy cattle have demonstrated that they will 
produce as well as any cattle in the world under 
similar conditions. 

Breeders have had more difficulty in producing 
cattle with suitable body conformation. However, 
the close liaison in this country between breed 
associations, agricultural colleges and artificial 
insemination organizations has made it possible 
to develop an outstanding program for improve¬ 


ment. The program of sire proving, of course, is 
based on both production and conformation of 
the daughters. World markets do not want one 
without the other. 

Animals for export must be healthy and free 
of disease. Because of the job that the Canada 
Department of Agriculture is doing, our cattle 
are recognized around the world for their health 
standards. 

KNOWLEDGE OF THE MARKET. Before we 
can break into a new market we must usually 
visit the country and find out whether our cattle 
can be adapted to local conditions. We must get 
the necessary knowledge to make a reasonable 
sales approach. For instance, our cattle will not 
acclimatize in jungle country nor on the mountain 
tops of the high Andes. To sell them for delivery 
into these areas would be a disservice to everyone 
involved. Again, different countries desire a dif¬ 
ferent percentage of butterfat in their milk, or a 
different size of cow or different color markings. 
We can satisfy most of these requirements by 
selecting carefully from among the breeding 
stock in Canada. In the long run, we might be 
able to convert these buyers to our own particular 
views. This, of course, will depend on their own 
experiences. 

Maybe the most important thing to learn 
about the market is the financial situation of the 
buyer and the currency controls of the country, 
the qualifications required for entry, and the 
many permits that usually are entailed. We can 
usually get valuable assistance from the Canadian 
Government Trade Commissioners in exploring 
the intricacies of a new market. These people 
stand ready to help. 

DEMONSTRATION TO THE BUYER. The 
most effective method is to bring potential buyers 
to Canada to let them study the product at first 
hand. A visit to a dozen well-managed herds of 
dairy cattle will create a favorable impression 
which cannot be gained in any other way. The 
Department of Trade and Commerce, for in¬ 
stance, does an effective work in bringing 
groups of qualified experts to Canada from other 
countries to show them the superior quality of 
Canadian products. 


Another effective method is to exhibit at 
foreign shows or trade fairs where potential cus¬ 
tomers may study the product. We must do more 
of this with our livestock. 

Another way is to send a sales mission to 
countries which might be a market for the pro¬ 
duct, to stir up interest and perhaps lead to a 
return mission from the potential market. 

A regular mailing of trade publications and 
propaganda material although useful, does not 
compare with demonstration and personal con¬ 
tacts. 

ATTENTIVE SERVICE AT ALL TIMES. We 
see that the first inquiry from a potential customer 
is answered promptly and courteously. We try to 
see that this same attitude prevails from the first 
step to the last. When a buyer comes to Canada 
from a foreign country he deserves the best of 
attention. He is a guest and we are ready and 
willing to play host to him, showing him a cross 
section of our herds. 

If he wants to buy, he is turned over to one 
of the export organizations. 

People coming to Canada for the first time 
require plenty of assistance. We outline an itin¬ 
erary, suggest hotels, and promise personal atten¬ 
tion to all of their travel problems. The impres¬ 
sions of a visitor are colored by the daily problems 
of language, different customs, and even such 
small matters as how to get shoes cleaned after 
a long day in the country. Even after the buyer 
has left the country, we see that all the details of 
testing, assembly and shipment of his cattle are 
looked after just as if he were supervising it 
himself. We also follow up with advice and 
assistance regarding care and management of 
the cattle in the hands of the new owner. 

PROMPT ADJUSTMENT OF CLAIMS. The 
export of registered dairy cattle seems to be beset 
with more problems of this nature than is the 
case with manufactured goods or raw materials. 
Dairy cattle shipped long distances can lose 
condition rapidly, although air freight has im¬ 
proved this. Accidents can happen. Different 
testing techniques in various countries can create 
problems in establishing the health status of an 
animal. It seems to be an inbred trait in certain 
nationalities to demand adjustment on each 
transaction, even though the grounds are very 
flimsy. Yet it is essential to settle all legitimate 
claims promptly and generously, to create confi¬ 
dence in the mind of the buyer and make a 
repeat customer of him. These adjustments can 
be expensive and for this reason cattle destined 
for foreign export must be sold at a higher price 
than in the domestic market. The seller must be 
in a position to keep his customer satisfied if an 
occasional animal runs into hard luck during or 
after shipment. If an animal does a good job in 
the hands of the new owner, a few extra dollars 
in cost are soon forgotten. If an animal turns out 
badly and neither the seller nor the export 
agency makes any move to share the loss, the 
chances of repeat business go out the window. 

SUMMARY. I have found, in working with 
trade commissioners all over the world, that 
Canadian businessmen are not taking advantage 
of the opportunities that exist to establish export 
markets. Too many will not do the hard traveling 
necessary or will not struggle with the intricacies 
of export trade. Canada’s future will suffer be¬ 
cause of this. It is a constant frustration to those 
in foreign trade service who seek out the oppor¬ 
tunities for Canadian business only to see these 
opportunities perish by default due to the leth¬ 
argy of the businessmen involved. 

This criticism cannot be applied to Canada’s 
dairy cattle industry, either from the standpoint 
of the time, effort and expense that have been 
put into the promotion of export, or in the volume 
of successful export sales as compared to those 
of other countries. For instance, annual exports of 
Holstein-Friesian cattle from Canada exceed those 
from any other country in the world even includ¬ 
ing the original homeland of the breed. V 
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FARMING... 

a way of life 
or a business? 

by CLARE BURT 



[Clare Burt photos 

A yoke of Italian cows bringing home 
a load of hay to the village 


On a visit to Italy last summer, this Canadian iournalist looked 
closely at agriculture's dilemma in which 80 per cent of farmers 
are peasants on 12-15 acres while a few have big, modern farms 


IN ITS EFFORTS TO DEVELOP a more 
modern agriculture, Italy has been purchasing 
cattle from Canada. Last summer I accompanied 
a plane load of Holstein-Friesians to that country. 
After presenting the cattle to their new owners, 
I was able to travel 2,000 miles back and forth 
across the country visiting farm folk. 

I found that 80 per cent of the farm population 
are peasant farmers. However, they own their 
land which consists of holdings of 12 to 15 acres 
each. The problems facing these farmers are 
clear to see. Not only are there the inefficiencies 
of smallness, there is also the problem of tradi¬ 
tion. Agriculture is old and tradition is strong. 
Grandfather remains the boss of the family as 
long as he lives. He holds the purse strings and 
gives all the orders.' 

Younger people are dissatisfied under these 
conditions. As a result, one of Italy’s major 
problems is to maintain a democratic form of 
government. Despite the fact that the farm 
people own their land, their dissatisfaction is 
reflected in the way they vote politically. In some 
areas. Communism is increasing in popularity. 
One of them is the prosperous area of the Po 
River Valley in the northern part of the country 
where 75 per cent of the people vote Communist. 
Communists get about 25 per cent of the popular 
vote throughout the country. 

One peasant area I saw was in the hill area 
west of Pesaro on the Adriatic Sea. The rolling 
land rises up almost 2,000 feet above sea level 
to mountains. 



Cows are milked as they rotate on moving milk¬ 
ing platform at Valle Zignango Farm in Italy 


Although the farmers may have their land 10 
miles from the local town, they live in a village, 
their homes fronting a narrow street. Rows of 
homes are joined together like one solid stone 
wall with the doors opening, not onto a sidewalk, 
but right onto the street. The homes may be 
1,000 years old. The streets are paved with 
hand-hewn stones worn smooth by centuries of 
travel. The streets are only wide enough for a 
car to pass through, although they widen out at 
the square in the center of the village. The 
square contains the town well, a few stores, 
and provides a place for people to gather and 
visit in the evenings. Behind the farmer’s house 
is his barn and houseyard where the livestock 
and feed and farm implements are kept. These 
can be reached through gateways in the wall-like 
house row. 

The cattle are kept in these buildings. They 
are never on pasture, being fed grass or hay 
which is carried to them twice daily. 

A typical small farmer might have two white 
cows which are milked but which are also hooked 
each day to a two-wheeler ox cart which they 
will haul out to the farm. A load of manure may 
be hauled out in the morning and a load of hay 
or grass hauled in at night. 

The farmers may grow a few grapes along 
the fence rows, some wheat, alfalfa, a few beans, 
and a few fruit trees. It is a self-sufficient way 
of farming, with no gasoline to buy, or very little 
farm machinery. It is the kind of fanning which 
has been carried on for 1,000 years. 



These Italian women, as part of the farm labor 
force, attend the cows in the maternity barn 


Why do they not make change? There is an 
educational system so that the people can com¬ 
prehend the new techniques which are possible. 
The technical information is available to them. 
They don’t put it into practice and one reason 
may be that they do not have an Agricultural 
Extension Service such as we have in Canada. 

However, some farmers are changing. An ex¬ 
tremely practical dairy farming research station 
at Cremona in the heart of a big dairy area has 
won the respect of prosperous dairy farmers. They 
are following the station’s recommendations to the 
letter. 

One of the most progressive farms I have ever 
seen is at Villa Nova about 60 miles west of 
Venice on the coast of the Adriatic Sea. Here, 
Count Mozoto, a well-known industrialist, bought 
up about 2,400 acres of land in a low income 
area. He hired a leading agricultural authority, 
Dr. Giarretta Ivo, to develop an enterprise which 
would give full employment to the people of the 
area either on the farm or in the industrial 
center adjoining the farm. It would give them 
proper and modern living accommodation, rec¬ 
reation facilities, schools, a hospital, and other 
benefits. He not only planned a farming program 
for his 2,400 acres, but he also planned to reclaim 
2,000 acres from the sea. Much of this was to 
be in the form of islands for use in growing crops 
and fruit. A huge fish-farming enterprise was to 
be developed in the 1,000 acres of canals separat¬ 
ing them. 

As it has turned out, the fish culture is the 
more profitable of the two endeavors from this 
reclaimed sea area. About 70 tons of fish are 
harvested a year. The canals are also used for 
servicing the 40-acre islands. The farm imple¬ 
ments are moved in a huge barge from island to 
island. Orchard (Please turn to page 58) 



Author Clare Burt examines a Canadian Hol¬ 
stein herd sire at Valle Zignango Farm in Italy 
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• You get a big cash bonus from IH —trade now! 

• You get the best deal possible on your trade-in. 

• You get a bonus whether you buy for cash or on time. 

• You get the world's finest, most up-to-date equipment. 

• Thousands will pocket the cash bonus this season. 

• Your IH Dealer will take your trade-in now . 

• The sooner you trade, the bigger your bonus. 



You get bonus after bonus when you trade for new IH equipment! 

Bonus power and reliability Bonus harvesting capacity Bonus tonnage capacity Bonus seeding accuracy in Bonus strength and efficiency 
in new 1 IH tractors. in new IH combines. in new IH balers. new IH grain drills. in new IH tillage tools. 



INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 

COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


35-1602 
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Duck 

Hunting 



[Ducks Unlimited photos 

The sport of cluck hunting could be lost from Canadian prairies without an effective conservation program 


Ducks Unlimited and government agencies are struggling 

to save the fall "stubble shoot" on prairie farms by Leo Quigley 


“PARKLANDS’ DUCK CROP GOOD, prairie 
production poor . . . where water is present, 
broods in good numbers.” This note by Angus 
Gavin, general manager of Ducks Unlimited 
(Canada), in the 1964 Duckological opens the 
doors to a phase of agriculture that is too often 
forgotten. The return of the geese in the fall 
and the “stubble shoot” is one part of the farmer’s 
heritage that you cannot put a dollar value on. 

The true farmer realizes the importance of this 
heritage and would not willfully destroy it. Never¬ 
theless, exploitation in the guise of agricultural 
expansion is slowly making inroads into our water- 
fowl population. 

Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba contain 
the Great Plains wetland region. This “pothole 
community” is the breeding ground pf millions 
of ducks every year. Other areas are better and 
more permanently watered, but this area, through 
a combination of circumstances, is the one ducks 
favor. The variability of potholes in size and 
vegetation serves to meet the changing habitat 
requirements of ducks during different stages of 
their breeding cycle. However, as Alton Cleland 
of Ducks Unlimited says, “There seems to be a 
general mania today to fill or burn these potholes 
out of existence.” Even though these potholes 
may never be a real economic asset to their farm 
owners, they seem to be a source of frustration 
to them. 

According to Albert Hochbaum, who is per¬ 
haps the leading expert on waterfowl in North 
America, 98 per cent of our duck population is 


raised on the sloughs that are being drained 
away. As a result, Canada’s duck population is 
being depleted. 

Can the prairie heritage of returning geese 
and the fall duck hunt be preserved? Many or¬ 
ganizations have been set up to study the prob¬ 
lem. 

Probably the most significant is Ducks Un¬ 
limited which was established in the U.S. in 1937 
by sportsmen who were concerned with the de¬ 
creasing waterfowl population. Backed entirely 
by donations from American sportsmen. Ducks 
Unlimited has built 644 active waterfowl projects, 
primarily in the Canadian prairie region. The 
land on which these projects are built has been 
leased from Canadian farmers interested in con¬ 
servation. Many of the projects provide water 
for irrigation, resorts, stock watering, and hay. 
In Bonnyville, Alta., one even provides the town’s 
water supply. 

DUCKS UNLIMITED 

Any farmer who feels that his land has the 
potential to produce waterfowl can apply to join 
this program by getting in touch with Ducks 
Unlimited, 389 Main St., Winnipeg 2. His land 
will be surveyed and if the project is feasible. 
Ducks Unlimited will lease it and build the 
necessary dams and channels to develop its po¬ 
tential. 

Ducks Unlimited follows a program of recon¬ 
naissance, construction, maintenance and develop¬ 
ment of wildfowl areas. It also has an extensive 


education program concentrated mainly in the 
schools. However, because the duck is a migratory 
bird the problem is international and politics can 
make it a very difficult one at times. This applies 
to any organization, public or private, which 
attempts to deal with migratory waterfowl. 

Whatever the solution to this problem, it is 
bound to affect the farmer directly. He owns the 
necessary potholes. One idea has been to offer 
some form of tax adjustment to farmers who save 
areas valuable to the production of waterfowl. 
In this way potholes would become an asset 
rather than a liability. However, the cost of ad¬ 
ministration on a government level would be con¬ 
siderable and the program of tax adjustments 
a complicated one. 

CHARGE A FEE 

Another idea which has been put forth depends 
upon the co-operation of both farmers and sports¬ 
men. Every farmer can charge a sportsman for 
the right to trespass, but not the right to hunt, for 
all wildlife is owned by the crown. It is not the 
farmer’s to sell. If the farmers in a community 
where wildlife is abundant would co-operate with 
one another and charge a reasonable fee for the 
right to trespass on their land, their marsh areas 
would be an asset. Sportsmen seem to feel that 
it is their right to hunt free of charge. But in 
reality wildlife is not a “free” commodity. 

Actually these two ideas differ little except 
that the latter does not require a large govern¬ 
ment agency. Neither does it tax the non-hunter. 
It depends upon the co-operation of both farmer 
and sportsman. Policing areas under such a pro¬ 
gram would be necessary to control hunters who 
are incapable of acting like sportsmen. 

Since the time of the first grain crop, ducks 
and farmers have battled to see who will reap 
the harvest. Farmers need water to have a crop, 
and where there’s water, there are ducks — it’s 
inevitable. But Canadian Wildlife Service, an 
agency of the Federal Government devoted to 
conservation, points out that lure crops planted 
along the perimeter of marsh areas will prevent 
most of the damage, especially if there is also 
a plentiful feed supply in the marsh. Scaring 
devices are available. Farmers could also co¬ 
operate with one another and much of the damage 
would be prevented. When the stubble from an 
early crop is turned under, ducks are literally 
driven to the standing grain crops. In any event, 
insurance and the money spent by the influx 
of duck hunters in the fall serves to offset crop 
damage in a community. 

You cannot put a dollar value on a duck. 
There is more (Please turn to page 58) 



The Monterey-Antelope Lake project, about 7 miles north of Youngstown, Alta., is an example of utiliza¬ 
tion of Ducks Unlimited water reservoirs for spray irrigation of field crops by tapping supply ditches 
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NUMBER 1 IN A SERIES 

Let's chat 


with 



eWBMA. 

about 

contour 

fencing 


It's actually easier to build a 
good contour fence than to 
build a straight one over un¬ 
even ground. The main thing 
is to have a smooth, even 
curve so when you're stretch¬ 
ing your fence, the pull will be 
equal against each post. 


Here's a way to find out how 
far apart posts should be on 
a contour. First, stake out a 
smooth curve with stakes a 
rod apart. Then, to check if 
posts will have to be closer 
together, select three con¬ 
secutive stakes and stretch a 
string between the first and 
third, as in the diagram below. 



Now measure the distance 
from the centre stake to the 
string. If it is 4 inches or less, 
posts may be spaced a rod 
apart. If the distance is more 
than 4 inches they should be 
spaced as follows: 


Distance from 
centre stake 

to string Post Spacing 


Inches 


Feet 

4 to 

5. 

. 15 

5 to 

6. 

. 14 

6 to 

8. 

. 12 

8 to 14. 

. 10 

14 to 20. 

. 8 


When it comes to choosing 
the wire, see your Frost Brand 
dealer. He has a complete line 
of farm and specialty fencing, 
barbed wire, posts, gates — 
whatever you may need in 
the way of fencing. 



THE STEEL COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LIMITED 

6410/1 


If you ever grew an oat, or cussed a 
wild one, read how an original 
and enquiring plant breeder 
has captured and capitalized on 
the dormancy of wild oats 


Dormancy 
into Dollars? 


by PETER LEWINGTON 

Field Editor 



Plant breeder Dr. Vernon Burrows is shown with a 
sheaf of the high-yielding conventional oats that 
have wild oat characteristics. Dormoats lie dormant 
over winter and then germinate in the spring 


IT WOULD BE a rare farmer who 
has a good word to say about wild 
oats, or who expects them to be 
the key in the development of a 
new and higher yielding kind of 
oat. Yet wild oats may be just this, 
because dormancy, the characteris¬ 
tic which has made them such a 
weed menace, may be harnessed to 
the benefit of farmers. 

Dr. Vernon Burrows at the Cen¬ 
tral Experimental Farm in Ottawa 
has crossed the wild oat with con¬ 
ventional oats to produce a high 
yielding oat which has the dormancy 
characteristic but which has none of 
the undesirable characteristics of the 
wild oat. 

Although fellow scientists must 
have looked askance at his project 
in the early days, now, following 
several years of breeding, selection 
and rejection, plant breeders con¬ 
cede that he may have hit the jack¬ 
pot. 

Over the centuries, farmers and 
plant breeders have focused their at¬ 
tention on germination in selecting 
their seeds. However, dormancy, 


which might be described as the 
condition under which a seed does 
not germinate despite favorable 
light, moisture, oxygen and tem¬ 
perature, is still very common in 
wild species. 

There are two types of dormancy. 
One is imposed by soil and climatic 
conditions. The other can result 
from naturally produced chemicals 
within the seed or applied chemi¬ 
cals, or other conditions. 

Dormancy can be influenced by 
combinations of light and dark, heat 
and cold, dryness and moisture or 
even abrasive action on the seed 
coating. Total lack of dormancy can 
lead to premature germination. Car¬ 
ried to an extreme, this could jeopar¬ 
dize the survival of the species. On 
the other hand dormancy in a crop 
like winter wheat which has to be 
sown soon after harvest, would be 
disastrous. 

Dr. Burrows has asked in effect, 
“Are there dollars in dormancy? How 
can we use this characteristic to our 
advantage?” 


develop new and useful plants by 
adjusting their dormancy character¬ 
istics. For instance, there are large 
areas of the country for which no 
winter cereal has been developed. 
Yet, if the additional genes for dor¬ 
mancy were added to standard vari¬ 
eties, these crops could be planted 
in the fall, ready to begin growth in 
the spring. 

It is well known that high crop 
yields are usually associated with 
early seeding. Yet soil and weather 
conditions can make early seeding 
impossible. A fall-sown dormant seed 
would be safely in the ground ready 
to make maximum use of growing 
conditions the following spring. Such 
fall-seeded plants would make rapid 
root growth in the spring, and be 
well advanced before drought or 
high temperatures or diseases could 
give them a serious setback. 

Take oats as an example. If these 
could be seeded in the fall, the 
higher yields would make them a 
more attractive crop to grow. The 
fall seeding would leave the farmer 
more time in the spring to concen¬ 
trate on higher revenue crops. Mean¬ 
while, the oats, germinating early in 
the spring, would be able to utilize 
the available moisture then and 
would provide stiffer competition for 
the wild oat itself. If rainy weather 
hit at harvest time, there would be 
less germination in the swath. 

Small wonder, with so many poten¬ 
tial advantages, that Burrows is 
enthusiastic about his work. How¬ 
ever, it is a long project and some 
15 years will probably elapse from 
the time the first cross was made 
with wild oats until commercial vol¬ 
umes of seed are produced. 

Burrows has had to use several 
plant breeding tricks to make maxi¬ 
mum use of the seed available. In 
the test plots at the Central Ex¬ 
perimental Farm, oats are sown one 
foot apart in 18-inch rows; this en¬ 
courages tremendous stooling. Last 
August, the seed from one plant of 
(Please turn to page 58) 


He sees plenty of opportunity to 



Dr. F. J. Zillinsky, who made the original Dormoat cross. Dr. Vernon Burrows 
and technician C. Turczynski (1. to r.) in a jovial mood. They’re obviously 
pleased about the Dormoat tests at the Central Experimental Farm in Ottawa 
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Members of 
La Societe Agricole 
du Quebec arrive 
at the Rio Alto Ranch 
near Longview, Alta. 



v 


Quebec Farmers Go Western 


Story and photos by CLIFF FAULKNOR 

Field Editor 





MAYBE THE MOVIES are responsible, but 
the fact remains that the western cattle ranch 
has a certain glamour and appeal that cannot 
be duplicated elsewhere. To people who have 
come back, it is like returning home — to 
newcomers, it is a never-to-be-forgotten ex¬ 
perience. That is what any of the 67 members 
of la Societe Agricole du Quebec will tell you 
if you ask them about their trip to the Rio 
Alto Ranch this summer. 

One of the visitors put her finger on it 
when she exclaimed, “The air is so fresh and 
the sky is so wide!” 

Located on the Highwood River about 40 
miles southwest of Calgary, the Rio Alto is 
stocked with over 1,200 head of beef cattle, 
including bred cows, calves, yearlings and 
steers. The ranch was founded by pioneer 
cattleman O. H. Smith in 1883, and is still 
known locally as the OH Ranch. 

When the Societe members arrived, they 
were greeted by co-owners Doug Kingsford 
and Bert Sheppard. Neighboring ranchers 
Dave Diebel, Louis de Paoli, Joe Bews and 
their families were also on hand to help with 
the food and branding. First stop was the 
ranch corrals. Here, the visitors watched as a 
mounted cowboy roped struggling calves and 
dragged them to the fire where a crew waited 
to brand and inoculate them. 

Then a dinner gong sounded. Everybody 
gathered around the chuckwagon for a buffet- 
style dinner of rich red beef, gravy, potatoes, 
green peas, fresh corn-on-the-cob and apple 
pie. Language difficulties faded as locals trotted 
out what French they knew and visitors tried 
their hand at a bit of English. It was a 
glimpse of what Canada could be if a lot of 
hidebound individuals on both sides spent 
less time thinking about where they came 
from and more time thinking about where 
they are going. V 


TOP LEFT: Travelers were treated to 
a demonstration of calf roping, inocu¬ 
lating and branding. Singeing hair burst 
into flame as the brand was applied to 
this calf. Ranch co-owner, Doug Kings¬ 
ford stands by with another iron (center) 

CENTER LEFT: Bert Sheppard, man¬ 
ager and a shareholder in Rio Alto, 
directed dinner preparations at the chuck- 
wagon. Then, visiting Quebec farm folk, 
many wearing their souvenir white hats, 
dug into a tasty hot roast beef dinner 

BOTTOM LEFT: Mme Jules Leduc 
(right) led the group in a spontaneous 
singsong as the refreshments were served 


Settle 
Every Cow 


with 


REX 

WHEAT GERM 

OIL 


Rex Wheat Germ Oil is the simplest, surest 
way to end breeding complications. Non- 
organic sterility, absence of heat, shyness to 
mate, misses and abortions, inactive bulls— 
these all too common breeding troubles quickly 
disappear when you feed Rex Wheat Germ Oil. 
Here’s what enthusiastic users say about it: 
“If anyone has trouble settling his cows I 
recommend feeding Rex Oil” E. Gautzert 
“I bred 8 heifers. None caught though I bred 
them a dozen times. I was ready to quit. Rex 
Wheat Germ Oil settled every one of those 
heifers" W. Boyer 

You can easily make this season your most 
profitable yet—order your supply of Rex Wheat 
Germ Oil today. 

Available at Drug and Feed Stores 

GUARANTEED SATISFACTORY 

VlOBlN (CANADA) LIMITED 

St. Thomas, Ontario Vancouver, B.C. 


A New FREE BOOK for 


MEN PAST 40 


Troubled With Getting Up Nights, 
Pains in Back, Hips, Legs, 
Nervousness, Tiredness. 

This New Free Book points out that if 
you are a victim of the above symptoms, 
the trouble may be traceable to Glandu¬ 
lar Inflammation ... a condition that 
very commonly occurs in men of middle 
age or past. 

The book explains that, although many 
people mistakenly think surgery is the 
only answer to Glandular Inflammation, 
there is now a non-surgical treatment 
available. 

Non-Surgical Treatments 

This New Free Illustrated BOOK tells 
about the modern, mild, Non-Surgical 
treatment for Glandular Inflammation 
and that the treatment is backed by a 
Lifetime Certificate of Assurance. Many 
men from all over the country have 
taken the NON-SURGICAL treatment 
and have reported it has proven effective. 
Treatment takes but a short time and the 
cost is reasonable. 

WRITE FOR NEW FREE BOOK 

This Book may prove of utmost impor¬ 
tance to you. Write Today. No obliga¬ 
tion. 

EXCELSIOR MEDICAL CLINIC 
Dept. M 8749 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 



Copenhagen 


Customers report offspring from English Large 
Black crossed with Landrace or Yorkshire 
weighing 70 lb. at 56 days and going to 
market on less feed. Ask about our package 
deal, 2 gilts and 1 unrelated boar. Catalogue. 

TWEDDLE FARMS, Fergus, Ontario 
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lOINTMENTI 

for 
MASTITIS I 


taaBlMfCAMAIV*^- \ 



THE BEST 

MASTITIS 

TREATMENT 

YOUVE EVER USED 


NFZ Ointment is "uncondi¬ 
tionally guaranteed” to be 
the best Mastitis Ointment 
you’ve ever used. If you 

don't agree, your money will 

be cheerfully refunded. 

NFZ Ointment contains the 

new, more powerful chemi¬ 

cal NITROFURAZONE that 
kills a broader range of 
mastitis germs faster. Since 
mastitis germs do not de¬ 
velop resistance to NFZ, it 
works where out-dated anti¬ 
biotics have failed—it’s far 
more dependable. Try it 
today and see for yourself 
how quickly it acts to clean 
up even the most difficult 
cases. 


Single treatment costs only $1.00, herd pack 
6 tubes for $5.00, farm pack 12 tubes $10.00. 


Available from Your Local Dealer 

VlOBlN (CANADA) LIMITED 

Si. Thomas, Ontario Vancouver, B.C. 



COOP 


Charles Mclnnis, at his 
militant best, at sod¬ 
turning ceremonies at 
Ayr in 1962. The 
promised plant will not 
now be built and FAME 
has purchased the 
Fearman Company at 
Burlington instead 

[Guide photo 


t 

Farmers Buy Out Packers 


FARMERS ALLIED MEAT Enter¬ 
prises, better known as FAME, is 
now apparently in the meat packing 
business. According to Charles Mc¬ 
lnnis, FAME president, the old 
established F. W. Fearman Company 
of Burlington, Ont., has been pur¬ 
chased. 

The original plans for FAME 
called for a new central packing 
house near Ayr and a chain of local 
slaughter houses to supply it. At the 
sod-turning ceremonies held back in 


1962, shareholders were given the 
vision of a glittering future; as time 
went by the only activity was a 
succession of postponements for the 
start of construction. Now if a plant 
is built at Ayr it will be one of five 
or six slaughter houses. 

“We might get one up this fall,” 
said Mclnnis cautiously. “There is a 
need for farmers to have buildings 
of their own.” 

The Fearman plant, which cost 
$2 million when it was erected 3 



“GILLETTS 

makes sure there’s no 
disease germs lying around” 

Ray Dennis is manager of the Sow Unit of 
Prairie Agencies Ltd., part of a large, modern 
hog operation near Weyburn, Saskatchewan. 
An indication of the sound management of this 
unit is its success in farrowing an average of 
over ten pigs per litter on 115 sows and wean¬ 
ing over nine pigs to the litter. 

To keep down disease, parasites and insects, 
Ray insists on the use of Gillett’s Lye as an im¬ 
portant part of the sanitation program. After 
each litter the farrowing and brooder pens are 
washed down with Gillett’s Lye solution, and 
three times a year an extra special scrubbing 
that includes alley-ways is carried out. 
“Gillett’s Lye makes sure there’s no disease 
germs lying around,” says Ray. 

No other product you can buy does so many 
cleaning and sanitizing jobs, and does them 
as inexpensively as Gillett’s Lye. 


In Regular Size and 
Money-Saving 5 lb. Cans 


FREE! 

60-page booklet 
prepared by an emin 
Canadian 

Bacteriologist outiin 
effective, economict 
sanitation practices 
which can save yoi 
time and money. To 
a copy, write: 
Standard Brands Ltc 
550 Sherbrooke St. 1 
Montreal. 


years ago, was strikebound shortly 
after completion. Present products 
will continue to be marketed under 
the Fearman label, with new items 
under the FAME label. 

Details of FAME financing re¬ 
main as obscure as ever; the progress 
of the .sale of shares “was a private 
matter” and even the annual meeting 
of the company was similarly “a 
private matter.”—P.L. V 


Sort Pigs 
Automatically 

AN INGENIOUS device for sorting 
pigs is now available. Called the 
Pork-Sort, it resembles a fence-like 
partition which is placed between 
pens or alleys. The hogs are herded 
up to the partition and the smaller 
ones walk through while the larger 
types find they cannot squeeze 
through the openings. 

The size of the openings can be 
adjusted by moving the upright 
posts closer together or farther apart. 
A hand crank is turned to move the 
posts as required. 

The new Pork-Sort, manufactured 
by Top Notch Company, Toulon, Ill., 
will likely be found quite useful by 
many U.S. hog producers, since 
hogs are sold on a live weight basis 
in the States and carcass weight is 
not as important a factor in deter¬ 
mining the selling price as in 
Canada. V 

Steers Finished 
on Limited Grain 

STEERS limited to 10 lb. of grain 
per head per day, while being 
finished on pasture, will gain as 
rapidly and produce carcasses com¬ 
parable to steers being free-fed grain 
on pasture. An experiment con¬ 
ducted at the Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph, showed that under 
price conditions prevalent at the end 
of 1962, it was more advantageous 
to limit the amount of grain fed. 

The limited fed steers received 
hay, grain, and com silage. The full 
fed group received hay and grain 
only. Feed prices per ton at that 
time were: hay, $18; silage, $6; 
cracked corn, $67; and soybean oil 
meal, $108. Cattle prices per cwt. 
averaged between $25.50 and 
$27.50. It is considered that dif¬ 
ferent prices for both cattle and feed 
cculd change results considerably. V 


Turn Sows to Pasture 

SOWS THAT ARE kept on pasture 
in the summer require less labor, get 
needed exercise, and remain in 
thrifty condition with a slight sav¬ 
ing in feed cost. J. G. Norrish of 
the O.A.C. says that pasture con¬ 
taining a high percentage of legumes 
is a safeguard against possible nutri¬ 
ent deficiency. He adds that since 
the pig is not a ruminant, she must 
be fed a regular balanced ration at 
the rate of 4 to 6 pounds per day, 
to complement the pasture feeding 
program. V 
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get 87% faster daily gains in pigs 
with 15% less feed per pound of gain! 
stop costly scours and atrophic rhinitis 

setbacks! 

WITH THIS EXTRAORDINARY NEW FEED ADDITIVE 



PHENOMENAL! There's no better word to describe the new 
AUREO S*P-250*. No additive, now in use, compares with AUREO S*P-250 
in its ability to promote growth, improve feed efficiency, even in the pres¬ 
ence of atrophic rhinitis. Amazingly high degree of control of scours is 
now possible. 

Test after test on Iowa farms proved these profit gains: Pigs fed AUREO 
S’P-250 gained 87% faster daily, averaged 16 pounds more at 9 weeks of age 
and used 15% less feed per pound of gain than pigs not fed AUREO S’P-250. 
And these were really tough tests. All pigs were weaned at three weeks! 
See the astonishing results in the graph shown. 

Why is AUREO S‘P-250 so much better? AUREO S*P-250 is a totally new 
concept in disease control. It provides not only the widest range of activity— 
but the most powerful control action — against disease organisms yet known. 
Whether you wean your pigs at 3 weeks, 5 weeks or later, you'll get big 
benefits with AUREO S*P-250. 

Remember the name AUREO S’P-250. Get it in your feeds or from your 
veterinarian. Ask about Cyanamid's Co-ordinated Feed-Health Swine 
program. * AUREO S'P is the trademark for a premix of AUREOMYCIN® 
chlortetracycline, SULMET® sulfamethazine and penicillin. 

BE SURE TO FOLLOW THE INSTRUCTIONS ON THE FEED TAG. 

^Registered trademark 




AUREO S-P-250 

IN PIG FEEDS 


Cyanamid of Canada, Limited, 635 Dorchester Blvd. West. 
Montreal 2, P.Q. 


SERVING THE MAN WHOSE BUSINESS IS AGRICULTURE 
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Beefmen had an 
ideal opportunity to 
compare underweight, 
overfinished and 
choice steers, 
on the hoof. 

To relate carcass and 
production factors 
experts analyzed 
choice and 
overfinished 
carcasses 

[Guide photo 


Co-operation for Better Beef 



BEEFMEN had a good opportunity 
to relate live steers to carcass quality 
at the first Ontario Beef Improve¬ 
ment Field Day held at OAC, 
Guelph. Three steers, an under¬ 
weight, an overfinished and a choice 
market steer were compared side by 
side; at the same time comparable 
choice and overfat steers could be 
compared on the rail. These practical 
comparisons and the informed com¬ 
ments by speakers representing the 
various segments of the beef busi¬ 
ness were a bold attempt to relate 
production and carcass factors. 

A good omen for the beef indus¬ 
try was the free and frank exchange 


between feeders, buyers, packers and 
graders. 

George Mills, head buyer for Can¬ 
ada Packers in Toronto, pointed out 
that fat on the overfinished steer was 
worth just 4 cents to the trade; 
it had cost the farmer 22-24 cents 
to lay it on. 

“Remember,” said Mills, “1 per¬ 
cent in your carcass yield at today’s 
prices is worth half a cent per 
pound. Yield is important, yet too 
few feeders follow through to find 
what the yield or dressing percent¬ 
age is.” Interest is likely to be 
brisker in the future.—P.L. V 


Four Lambs at a Time 

A NEW BREED of sheep incor¬ 
porating the hardiness of Scottish 
breeds and the high lactating ability 
of ewes from Europe is the aim of 
a breeding program in Scotland. In 
referring to this program, J. A. 
Stodart, Joint Under-Secretary of 
State for Scotland, said, “This could 
lead to a remarkable revolution in 
sheep husbandry with far-reaching 
effects. We could have flocks lamb¬ 
ing regularly twice a year and pro¬ 
ducing not single lambs, twins or 
occasionally triplets, but litters of 
lambs four at a time.” V 

Select for Production 

MILK PRODUCTION is the im¬ 
portant factor to consider in select¬ 
ing dairy cows. This is the advice 
that H. B. Jeffery, supervisor of arti¬ 
ficial insemination for the Alberta 
Department of Agriculture, gives to 
dairymen. He says that any dairy 
farmer must establish a priority as 
to what factors he will select his 
dairy cattle on. He must decide be¬ 
tween type, color, production and 
other factors. He must judge them 
largely on how profitable each one 
can be. 

Jeffery says that as long as pure¬ 
bred breeders are asked to produce 
cows scoring high in type, they will 
continue to emphasize this in their 
breeding program. And there is no 
question but that dairy type is im¬ 
portant in determining the price of 
animals sold for breeding purposes. 
It is at least as important as pro¬ 


duction and perhaps more so to 
some breeders, he says. However, he 
goes on, “It is estimated in the 
United States that to over 95 per 
cent of dairymen, variations in milk 
production are at least 20 times as 
important to income as are variations 
in type. Among the ‘elite’ breeding 
herds, the ratio is 3 to 1 — still in 
favor of production.” He goes on, 
“Selection for traits that do not pay 
the bills need serious scrutiny. Selec¬ 
tion for traits other than milk pro¬ 
duction will reduce improvement in 
milk production. Perhaps there are 
other economic factors for which we 
should be selecting. As example, 
feed efficiency, and total net energy 
of milk rather than bulk, and so 
on.” V 

Limit to 
Protein Value 

RAISING the protein content of a 
swine ration will not generally im¬ 
prove carcass leanness, according to 
University of Minnesota researchers. 

Feeding trials involving 1,000 
hogs over 4 years consisted of 
rations varying from 15 per cent 
to 18 per cent protein. High level 
rations such as 20 or 25 per cent 
protein were not studied. It is 
known that the latter levels will re¬ 
sult in leaner carcasses, but the 
scientists felt it was not economical 
to feed such high amounts of pro¬ 
tein. y 

★ * * 

Each pound of cottage cheese 
uses most of the protein of about 
3 quarts of defatted milk. 


MORE BEEF MARKETED 
AT LESS COST WITH 
GRAIN PLUS SHUR-GAIN 


FASTER STARTS... BETTER DAILY GAINS! 

Get cattle on full feed sooner, by 
supplementing your grain with 
SHUR-GAIN Beef Concentrates. 
Once they are on full feed, you 
can be sure of faster daily gains 
with a shur-gain Program, giv¬ 
ing you finished cattle sooner. 

LOWER FEEDING COST PER LB. OF GAIN! 

Bridge the gap between the nu¬ 
trients your grain supplies and 
what your cattle need. Often, the 4 
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Rabbits Anyone? 



The tide of postwar immigrants from Europe stimulated a demand for rabbit 
meat. In stores in Ontario and Quebec, rabbit meat has been retailing for up 
to 89 cents per lb. The breed favored by producers is New Zealand white; 3 
to 4 litters are possible a year with 7 to 8 rabbits per litter. At 8 weeks of age 
a 4-lb. rabbit can be produced on a ration of one-half commercial rabbit pel¬ 
lets and one-half hay. Feed conversion, according to Dr. Eugene Donnefer of 
Macdonald College, is 2.5-3 lb. of feed per lb. of gain. To be profitable, 
access to federally approved packing plants and retail markets is essential. 
These factors, rather than the economics of rabbit production, appear to be 
the causes of disenchantment with rabbits that has been the experience of 
some hopeful farmers looking for a new profitable sideline.— P.L. V 


Charolais Again 

AGRICULTURE MINISTER Chris¬ 
topher Soames of Britain said in the 
House of Commons that Charolais- 
sired progeny of dairy cattle (accord¬ 
ing to findings in his country so far) 


showed advantages in feed con¬ 
version and killing-out percentages. 
In most cases the Charolais scored 
in live weight gains and carcass grad¬ 
ing, although the pure Friesian 
gained as well and Hereford crosses 
graded slightly better. V 


Shade Helps Steers 

TRIALS AT THE Lethbridge Re¬ 
search Station of CDA indicate that 
fattening steers need shade to make 
the best possible gains. Two groups 
of eight yearling Hereford steers 
went onto irrigated pasture in 1963. 
One group was provided with shade 
consisting of a plywood roof on 
poles; the other was given no shade 
at all. The steers were fed barley in 
addition to the pasture. In 4f4 
months on pasture the steers with 
shade gained 412 pounds each com¬ 
pared to 389 pounds for the un¬ 
shaded group. V 

Wet versus 
Dry Hog Feeding 

IT IS COMMONLY recommended 
that pigs be allowed to drink what¬ 
ever quantity of water they need. 
However, this recommendation can¬ 
not always be carried out. Therefore, 
the University of Alberta has re¬ 
cently run tests which attempt to 
show the rate of gain, efficiency of 
feed utilization and carcass charac¬ 
teristics of pigs receiving wet feed 
with restricted or free choice water, 
and dry feed with free choice water. 

The conclusions of the test show 
that it is best to provide free access 
to water, particularly to sows dur¬ 
ing gestation and lactation and 
young pigs on creep or starter feeds. 
When a liquid feed is used and free 
access to water is not provided, 3 
lb. of water should be mixed with 
1 lb. of dry feed. V 


Trouble spots? 



Treat them with 

ABSORBINE 

At the first sign of trouble, 
apply full-strength Absorbine 
right on the affected area. 
Draws out soreness. Effective 
antiseptic qualities help prevent 
infection. No blis¬ 
tering or loss of 
hair. Available in 
12-ounce bottle or 
economical gallon 
size. 


W. F. Young, Inc., 

Montreal 19, P.Q. 

More Comfort Wearing 

FALSE TEETH 

Here is a pleasant way to overcome loose 
plate discomfort. FASTEETH, an improved 
powder, sprinkled on upper and lower 
plates holds them firmer so that they feel 
more comfortable. No gummy, gooey, pasty 
taste or feeling. It’s alkaline (non-acid). 
Does not sour. Checks “plate odor” (denture 
breath). Get FASTEETH today at any drug 
counter. 



addition of as little as 1 lb. per 
bead per day of shur-gain Beef 
Concentrate fed along with your 
grain, actually results in a lower 
feed cost for every pound of 
beef produced. 

SELL MORE BEEF ON EVERY CARCASS 

Every day your cattle are on a 
shur-gain Beef Feeding Pro¬ 
gram they gain better . . . the 
daily gains cost you less. At 
marketing time, compared with 


cattle on grain alone, cattle fed 
on a shur-gain Program will 
weigh more, grade better . . . re¬ 
sulting in a much higher return 
from every steer marketed. 

All the benefits of SHUR-GAIN research are 
yours when you follow a SHUR-GAIN beef 
feeding program. Get the latest infor¬ 
mation on using your grain to 
grow more beef at less cost . . . 
see your local shur-gain Feed 
Service Mill. 



beef feeds 

SHUR* GAIN pe& Me V'h 

BEEF FEEDING 
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Dairying 


Milk sampling and 
blood testing of animals 
which are marketed are 
the two federal safety 
ehecks which will 
reduce on-the-farin 
blood testing 

[CDA photo 


Brucellosis Battle 



Is Being Won 

BRUCELLOSIS, Bang’s disease or 
contagious abortion, as it has been 
variously called, has now been vir¬ 
tually eliminated from the Mari- 
times. This is a major accomplish¬ 
ment in the federal scheme for the 
eradication of this costly disease. It 
is the culmination of 10 years’ work 
which included blood testing half a 
million cattle and the slaughter of 
870 reactors. 

Canada is divided, for purposes of 
administration of the anti-brucellosis 


campaign, into 728 areas and 593 of 
these are now certified as free of 
brucellosis; Alberta, B.C. and Que¬ 
bec have the major areas yet to be 
tested. It will take until about 1968 
for the entire country to attain the 
status now reached by P.E.I., Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. The fact 
that the Maritimes has been declared 
free of brucellosis does not mean 
that Federal veterinarians can now 
relax their guard. In place of the 
costly and tedious blood testing, 


which marked the early stages of 
eradication, two screening tests are 
now being used as bulwarks against 
reinfection: 

• Milk ring tests are done at milk 
plants at least three times a year as 
a herd test. It is not considered 
necessary to blood test those herds 
which remain negative to the milk 
ring test. Where there are indications 
that a herd has become reinfected, 
all mature animals in that herd will 
be blood tested. 

• All female dairy and beef cattle, 
over 3% years of age, which are 
shipped to market are back-tagged 
and blood tested. Tags identify prov¬ 
ince, area or county and cattle herd. 

Farmers and ranchers gain in 
several ways from these tests. If the 
tests are negative, they have the 
satisfaction of knowing that their 
herds are brucellosis free; if the 
tests do locate a reactor, then the 
danger of spreading .the disease is 
reduced through the removal of in¬ 
fected animals. If, over a 3-year 
period, 15 per cent of the mature 
animals in a herd have been back- 
tagged and blood tested the Health 
of Animals Division will regard it 
as an adequate assurance that the 
herd is still brucellosis free. A further 
benefit of remaining free of brucel¬ 
losis is the preservation of those ex¬ 
port markets which will accept only 
properly vaccinated animals from 


certified brucellosis free areas or 
listed herds. 

Vaccination has been an essential 
weapon in reducing the level of in¬ 
fection, but as the eradication pro¬ 
gram progresses, emphasis will 
move away from vaccination; you 
can’t entirely eliminate a disease as 
long as a live vaccine is used as a 
control measure. Tests cannot differ¬ 
entiate between animals which have 
the disease and those animals which 
show a reaction to the vaccine. The 
great danger is that animals which 
have been vaccinated over age will 
remain positive. To be eligible for 
the more lucrative export markets, 
dairy cows and heifers must have 
been vaccinated when between 4 
to 9 months of age; beef cattle have 
a tolerance to 11 months of age, 
but effective January 1965, the re¬ 
quisite age for beef cattle vaccina¬ 
tions will be the same as those now 
in force for dairy cattle. 

The success of the brucellosis 
eradication program has not, as yet, 
made vaccination obsolete. Vaccina¬ 
tion of female calves should still be 
the rale. The latest information is 
that calves vaccinated as soon after 
4 months of age as possible will 
clear up quickest; late vaccinations 
can lead to questionable readings 
on subsequent blood testing. Don’t 
vaccinate bull calves; reproductive 
organs can be damaged and sterility 
may result.—P.L. V 



Strathburn Master Sunny produced 17,164 lbs. of milk, 647 lbs. of fat in 365 days as a 2-year- 
old. She is one of the reasons why James M. Brown, owner of Strathburn Farm and Dairy, is 
Shown here, receiving the Holstein Master Breeder Award from Prof. G. E. Raithby of O.A.C. 


mmt 


Mr. James M. Brown, Almonte, Ont., milks approximately 50 top quality Holsteins, classified as follows: 3 Ex. 22 V.G. 
and 25 G.P. Consistently high production is most important at Strathburn Farm and Dairy to supply the 1700 quarts of 
milk required daily for delivery. “The cows like “Miracle” 16% Dairy Ration and milk well on it”, says Mr. Brown. 
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Poultry 


Restricted Feed 
for Pullets 

FOLLOWING MONTHS of low 
prices and the prospect of a further 
dip, an extra 30 cents per bird would 
look good to any egg producer. Such 
a bonus is attributed to the practice 
of restricted feeding by Keith Hol¬ 
lands, research officer at the Cen¬ 
tral Experimental Farm, Ottawa. 

“We are sure that the practice of 
feed restriction for growing pullets 
is worthwhile,” says Hollands, “but 
we still have to find the optimum 
periods and degrees of restriction 
and whether rations should be 
changed.” 

Tests conducted at several loca¬ 
tions across the country with both 
range and confinement raised birds 
gave consistent results over a 7-year 
period. At 3 weeks of age feed was 
reduced 10 per cent per week until 
the birds were fed 30 per cent below 
full feed levels. Feed restriction con¬ 
tinued until the birds were 147 days 
of age, with the exception that the 
birds were returned to full feed if 
stressed by disease. These were the 
results: 

• Maturity was delayed by 2 
weeks. 

• Birds weighed to % lb. less 
at 5% months, but only 1/10 lb. less 
after 12 months of production. 

• Fewer small eggs were laid 
and there was less variation in egg 
size. 

• Production peaked 2 per cent 
higher than with controls on full 
feed and production stayed from 
2 to 8 per cent higher. 

• Mortality was higher with re¬ 
stricted-fed birds during the growing 
period, but significantly lower dur¬ 
ing production. 

• Feather pecking and canni¬ 
balism were both reduced. Says Hol¬ 
lands, “Several factors affect the net 
profit; liveability, egg size and pro¬ 
duction and the cost of the feed 
consumed. If we take all these into 
consideration we can show a con¬ 
sistent pattern of higher profits.” 

Contrary to what might have been 
expected, Hollands has found that 
the restricted-fed birds were less 
nervy than the full-fed birds. A 30 
per cent reduction in feed appears 
to be the feasible maximum. An¬ 
other observation is that birds fed 
twice daily will clean up most of 
the feed in 30 minutes and then 
peck away at the almost empty 
feeder. These birds will be active 
and well feathered. During the lay¬ 
ing period when the birds are re¬ 
turned to full feed, consumption is 
high for about 1 month and then it 
becomes comparable to birds raised 
on full feed. 

Several points should be borne in 
mind by any poultryman contem¬ 
plating the use of restricted feed¬ 
ing. 

• Feeding must be done twice 
daily and at regular intervals. 

• Extra feeding space is essential 
so that all birds can feed at the same 
time. 


• A commercial operator should 
have a proportion of his birds on 
full feed, as a control check. 

• Sharper management is neces¬ 
sary; feed intake requirements vary 
with the temperature and the season. 

• Labor requirements are in¬ 
creased with restricted feed. 

• Information on birds kept for 
a second season of production is very 
scanty. 


Over a period of 7 
years at several 
different locations 
across Canada, 
restricted feeding has 
given higher profit 
margins 

[Guide photo 

• As standard rations were fed 
in the trials referred to, the intake 
of coccidiostat would be reduced 
along with the feed. This might ex¬ 


plain the higher mortality during the 
growing period when coccidiosis and 
respiratory diseases were the major 
causes of losses.—P.L. V 



STOP PIG ANEMIA 

with RUBRAFER IMPROVED 
and the new VET-JECTA 



Vet-Jecta—a real work saver. A quick and easy one man 
operation. Simply insert a cartridge of Rubrafer Im¬ 
proved in the unique Vet-Jecta and you’re all set to 
inject 12 pigs, without reloading. Four squeezes on the 
trigger automatically measures out one dose. There 
isn’t an easier or faster method! 

Use the Vet-Jecta in complete safety. You won’t impair 
the quality of your pig carcasses or cause profit re¬ 
ducing abscesses. Just use the Vet-Jecta as directed. 
Rubrafer Improved is recommended for subcutaneous 
injection (under the skin) behind the foreleg. If you pre¬ 
fer, you may inject directly into the ham without staining. 

You get ‘more than enough’ in Rubrafer Improved. 

IRON—each .84 c.c. dose contains the equivalent of 100 
mg. of elemental iron...more than enough iron to pre¬ 
vent anemia and keep a pig growing vigorously during 
the critical 4 to 5 weeks before creep feeding. 

VITAMIN B 12 —each dose supplies 80 meg...more than 
enough to meet a pig’s daily needs until he’s able to 
manufacture his own supply. Vitamin B 12 is essential for 
the formation of red blood cells, the lack of which can 
cause anemia even when sufficient iron is available. 



Rubrafer Improved pays off in more pig pounds. Treated 

pigs have been shown to gain almost 3 times more than 
untreated pigs over a 4 week period. Hemoglobin blood 
levels of pigs treated with Rubrafer Improved were up, 
out of the anemia danger zone in only 1 week. Pigs 
injected at one week of age were protected for the 
entire pre-creep feeding period. Ask your dealer about 
Rubrafer Improved and the new Vet-Jecta, soon! 
Available in 50-dose cartridges, 20 c.c. and 50 c.c. vials. 


RUBRAFER improved 

Rubrafer and Vet-Jecta are registered Squibb trademarks. 



Squibb 

AGRO-VETERINARY DIVISION 
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TRICKS 


HAN DI-VAN 


C950 STAKE 


C91434WIDESIDE PICKUP 


• with a wider-than-ever selection of 
rugged, reliable trucks 

• to handle more loads at less cost 

• to deliver extra miles...extra profits 

• toshowyouengineeringleadership 
inaction 
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Soils and Crops 


A New Species 
for 1970 



THIS DURUM WHEAT X Rye 
cross is an entirely new species of 
plant which is growing in a plot at 
the University of Manitoba. 

The bread wheat which we use 
today was developed in the Mediter¬ 
ranean area about 100 years ago by 
accidentally crossing durum and 
goat grass. Dr. B. C. Jenkins, re¬ 
search professor at the university, 
hopes that this new plant will be 
“better than wheat.” To date it has 
yielded 50 per cent more than wheat 
with 17 to 19 per cent higher pro¬ 
tein content. 

It will take time to develop the 
quality to that necessary for bread 
wheat. The head of the department, 
Prof. Len Shebeski, estimates that 
this new species may be on the mar¬ 
ket in 1970. V 

Snow Cover 
Aids Winter Wheat 

STUDIES AT the Experimental 
Farm, Swift Current, indicate that 
under the prevailing winter con¬ 
ditions there, snow cover may prove 
beneficial or even decisive in the 
survival of winter wheat. In the 
trials, snow fences were used to 
accumulate snow cover over stands 
of winter wheat. These were com¬ 
pared with open fields where little 
or no snow accumulated. During the 
6 years the trials have been run, 
there has been no occurrence of 
winter destruction of wheat under 
snow cover. V 

Control Weeds 
After Harvest 

WEED CONTROL is a means of 
increasing the profit derived from a 
crop. It may be too late to do any¬ 
thing about this year’s profit but 
now is the time to consider methods 
of controlling weeds for next year. 

“Ideally we don’t want weed seeds 
going back into the soil and the roots 
of perennial weeds must be de¬ 
stroyed,” says Prof. G. W. Anderson, 
crop science department, OAC, 
Guelph. “When moist weather and 
good weed growth occur during late 
August and early September farmers 
have an opportunity to make Sure 
that weeds have little chance to in¬ 
fest next year’s crop.” 

More than one application of 
2,4-D is usually needed to kill cer¬ 
tain weeds like bindweed, plantain. 


sow thistle and Canada thistle. A 
good time to apply a second spray is 
in the fall when weeds are more sus¬ 
ceptible to control. Another reason 
for spraying in the fall is that many 
weeds such as pepper grass, penny 
cress, shepherds purse, fleabane and 
wild carrot are just starting to grow. 
Spraying them in the seedling stage 
kills them easily. Also some late 
annuals like ragweed that might 
have missed an earlier control can 
be knocked out before setting seed. 

One pound of 2,4-D per acre 
should give good results. Other 
chemicals can be used for specific 
purposes like Dalapon for quack- 
grass. These treatments are listed in 
the Ontario Department of Agricul¬ 
ture Bulletin No. 75 “Guide to 
Chemical Weed Control,” available 
through county offices of the Ontario 
Department of Agriculture. V 

New Forage Varieties 

THERE ARE three new varieties of 
crested wheatgrass suitable for grow¬ 
ing on the prairies this year. They 
are Fairway, Summit and Nordan. 
Fairway is short and very persistent, 
whereas Summit and Nordan grow 
taller and therefore are better suited 
for hay production. The latter two 
also yield more when growing in mix¬ 
ture with alfalfa, and are recom¬ 
mended ahead of Fairway in 
mixtures. 

There are also two prairie-bred al¬ 
falfa varieties, Rambler and Beaver, 
which are recommended above all 
others. Rambler has creeping roots, 
is very hardy and drought resistant, 
and is well suited for hay and pas¬ 
ture use on dry land throughout the 
prairies. Beaver is wilt-resistant and 
should be grown in preference to 
other varieties on irrigated land for 
hay. Grimm and Ladak are the old 
standby varieties which are quite 
satisfactory if seed of the other varie¬ 
ties is in short supply. Vernal, a new 
variety developed in Wisconsin, is not 
as hardy as the other three mentioned 
but can be used where bacterial wilt 
is a problem. 

A new variety of bromegrass, 
Carleton, and a new variety of 
intermediate wheatgrass. Chief, de¬ 
veloped by Canada Department of 
Agriculture, Saskatoon, were released 
several years ago and should be 
used in preference to Common be¬ 
cause of their higher seed and forage 
yielding ability. 

Sawki is a new variety of Russian 
wild ryegrass developed at the Ex¬ 
perimental Farm, Swift Current. It 
grows more erect than Common, 
making seed harvesting easier, and 
also produces more forage. Seed of 
this new variety will be in short 
supply for another year. V 

Nitrogen on 
Solonetz Soils 

FARMERS on solonetz soils can get 
a big increase in dry matter yields 
of forage crops by applying nitrogen 
fertilizer. Trials at the Vegreville 
Soils Research Station indicate that 



■HUP 


Built for the 
SPACE AGE! 


Space is the need on a modern farm like yours. 
Pole-type buildings with CCC pressure-treated poles and 
lumber insure more usable space at less cost. 

Your building costs less to begin with, due to the 
speed and ease of pole-type construction. You save 
through the years too, with versatile pole-type barns, 
sheds, animal housing and all-purpose buildings. They’re 
quick and easy to adapt or expand any time. 

Join the “space age” and save money. Insist on 
CCC Pressure-Treated Poles and Lumber from your 
dealer. They’re your guarantee of lasting satisfaction. 
They don’t decay - they pay! 

Ask your lumber dealer about CCC Plans, or write us now. 



CANADA CRE0S0TING DIVISION OF 

DOMTAR 


Domtar Chemicals Limited, P.O. Box 1255, Calgary, Alta. 



GRIND*OWNIX.. Jour Most Dependable Investment! 

Built by BEARCAT...World's Leading Feed Grinder Manufacturer 


Over 40 years of solid experience in making 
feed grinders have gone into the BearCat 
GRIND-O-MIX. This machine offers you the 
largest selection of types and designs of 
hammermills and roller mills available any¬ 
where. The Grind-O-Mix handles all types 
of feed under all conditions, and it will load 
and unload anywhere. You can process up 


to 4 tons of formula feed per hour—cash 
expenses should run only about 35c per ton. 
Specially designed tapered-bottom mixing 
tank and agitator arms insure smooth, com¬ 
plete mixing of grain, roughage, additives. 
Loads from any position—with completely 
adjustable swinging auger feeder. See your 
dealer or mail coupon. 


BEARCAT Quality FARM MACHINERY SINCE 1908 CHICK THESE SPECIAL FEATURES 
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Either swinging auger or elevator- 
type feeders-both governor-controlled 
Concentrate loading from either side 
12-inch commercial-type mixing auger 


• Tall tank available on mixer for 
hay mixes 

• Swinging auger unloader 

• 4 inspection windows 



i Western Land Roller Co. 

• Dept. 5-19 Hastings, Nebr. 
j Please send me information on the following: 

□ Grind-O-Mix (For Mixer Unit only, send details on your present 
I BearCat Grinder) □ Grain Roughage Mill 

I □ Forage Harvesters □ Grain Roller Mills □ Turbine Pumps 
! NAME_____ 


Prov. 
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SOILS AND CROPS 


The least 
expensive 
method of 

watering pasture 
fertilizing pasture 
growing more winter feed 
producing more beef per acre 
making more money from milk 




IS CONTROLLED 
SPRINKLER IRRIGATION 

Astonishing results have been achieved right across 
Canada by combining soil tests with appropriate fertil¬ 
izing and a controlled sprinkler irrigation system. 
This means 

More profit for you ! 

WHY? Irrigated pastures will carry up to 3 cattle per 
acre. Will produce up to 1,000 lbs. of beef per acre. Will 
produce gains of over 2 lbs. per day in yearling steers. 
Will out-yield native pastures as much as 100 times and 
produce a marketable animal 2-3 weeks earlier. Will 
produce up to $400 worth of milk per acre. 

HOW? Install a sprinkler irrigation system of lightweight, 
durable ALCAN ALUMINUM TUBING, find out what 
chemicals your pasture or winter feed field lacks, then 
—apply both water and fertilizer where you need it and 
when you want it. 

WHEN? Why not now? Mail the coupon below for further 
information and details of discounts you can earn by 
ordering your sprinkler irrigation system before March 
31, 1965, with delivery guaranteed when you want it. 



ALCAN 


Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited 


Mail to your nearest ALCAN office: 

701 - 1281 West Georgia St. 1070 Elveden House 519 - 360 Broadway Ave. 

VANCOUVER, B.C. 717 - 7th Ave. S.W. WINNIPEG, MAN. 

CALGARY, ALTA. 

NAME_ 


ADDRESS. 
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CALVITA 

CALF SAVERS 


IF 

YOU 

HAVE 


RUPTURE 


it is important that you 
Get this NEW FREE BOOK 

This New FREE Illustrated Book tells 
how Rupture can be treated by a mild 
NON-SURGICAL METHOD and THAT 
THE TREATMENT is backed by a Life¬ 
time Certificate of Assurance. 

The book explains that, although many 
people have not heard of, or have been 
misinformed about the non-surgical treat¬ 
ment, it has a long history of use and is 
recognized by authorities today. 

Many men and women from all over the 
country have taken the NON-SURGICAL 
TREATMENT and have reported it has 
proven effective. 

Write today for this New Free Book that 
tells HOW and explains WHY more and 
more sufferers are using MODERN NON- 
SURGICAL Methods of treating their rup¬ 
tures. Act Now. No obligation. 

EXCELSIOR MEDICAL CLINIC 
Dept. E 8739 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


the fertilizer also results in much 
more efficient use of available water. 
Dr. R. R. Cairns reports a 3- to 
6-fold increase in the efficiency of 
water utilization in the production 
of dry matter by the fertilized crop 
compared to unfertilized crop. He 
suggests that the fertilized crop must 
have procured water from a greater 
depth and made more efficient use 
of it. He reports that the use of 
fertilizer has consistently given 
higher yields for both cereals and 
hay. However, the use of gypsum, 
deep plowing and deep cultivation 
have failed to show any appreciable 
benefit in work conducted at the 
station. V 


New Tobacco Crop 



MORE CANADIANS than ever are 
enjoying smoking cigars. Because 
imports of cigar wrapper leaf are 
climbing to over $2,500,000 yearly, 
there is a sudden interest in produc¬ 
ing this type of tobacco in south¬ 
western Ontario. The initial project 
was launched this year in Norfolk 
County by two major firms (Im¬ 
perial Leaf Tobacco Company and 
the General Cigar Company). 

Cigar wrapper leaf requires prima 
donna treatment. The entire plant¬ 
ing is made under a cloth-covered 
field to induce growth of a delicate, 
silky textured leaf with a pleasing 
aroma. The cloth filters the sun and 
helps create a tropic-like humidity. 

Thanks to cigar-loving Canadians, 
southwestern Ontario is likely to 
gain a new farm industry. V 

A New Look 
at Forage Quality 

“VERY LITTLE WORK has been 
done on pasture studies in Canada,” 
says Dr. Eugene Donefer of Animal 
Science at Macdonald College. “Pas¬ 
ture studies based on cutting and 
feeding the crop can be misleading, 
as they entirely neglect an animal’s 
grazing habits. If consumption and 
quality of forage could be increased, 
the result could be reduced concen¬ 
trate requirements.” 

Is palatability the key to forage 
intake? Definitely not! claims Done¬ 
fer. He says intake depends on 
physical composition, not upon 
palatability. In support of this, he 
can point to sheep feeding trials in 
which very little straw was con¬ 
sumed. Yet when the straw was pel¬ 
leted with oat hulls, consumption 
shot up to 3 pounds daily. 

Sheep are useful and economic 


animals for evaluating pastures. Re¬ 
sults of feeding trials with sheep may 
be interpreted for other animals, 
such as cattle. 

How do you find an accurate 
measurement for pasture, unless the 
actual intake of animals can be 
established? This hurdle has been 
overcome at Macdonald by operating 
on the esophagus, or gullet, of sheep 
so that there is permanent access for 
the taking of samples directly from 
the animal’s mouths. If desired, a 
bag can be attached to catch the 
forage actually consumed. In earlier 
experiments, a tube was inserted in 
the gullet but latterly an Australian 
technique utilizing a rubber plug in 
the incision has been found to be 
more satisfactory. 

This rather bizarre idea for meas¬ 
uring the worth' of pasture is com¬ 
parable to bloat studies for which 
an observation panel is inserted in 
the side of the rumen. These panels 
have been assisting researchers to 
find the answers to longstanding 
questions. 

At Macdonald College, “operation 
esophagus” is being carried on in 
conjunction with longstanding work 
with artificial rumens. Together they 
will give a clearer idea of what is 
a good pasture — not what we think 
is good, but what the grazing animal 
actually finds to be good. Quality, to 
Donefer, means the voluntary intake 
of energy and this is a more realistic 
measure than mere palatability.— 

P.L. V 

Brome for Roadsides 

BROME GRASS is the best forage 
for roadside seeding in moister 
areas of Saskatchewan such as the 
Black Soil Zone, says Dr. R. P. 
Knowles, Canada Agriculture Re¬ 
search Station, Saskatoon. However, 
if farmers are interested in road¬ 
sides as good sources of high quality 
feed, they should grow brome-alfalfa 
mixtures. Where conditions are 
usually dry, as in the southwest part 
of the province, crested wheatgrass 
should be grown. V 

Ag Reps for Russia 

PREMIER KHRUSHCHEV has told 
collective farm leaders that the 
U.S.S.R. may set up a corps of West¬ 
ern-style agricultural representatives 
or county agents to travel the coun¬ 
tryside advising farmers. He also is 
reported to have said his government , 
would begin organizing large-scale 
chicken farms after the American 
pattern. V 



“—and next year I leant each of 
you to increase production—and 
as for you ice want fewer kittens 
and more mice!” 
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This rat costs you $40 a year 


New TRI-BAN kills all your 
rats or vour money back S 

We mean all! When used as directed, this amazing new rat killer will wipe out every last 
one of these grain-stealing, disease-spreading creatures or you get your money back in 
full. How can we make this unconditional guarantee? Here’s how: 

• New Tri-Ban gives rats the two feed flavours they prefer: grain and meat. 

• New Tri-Ban supplies “nest nuggets”: carry-home bait for killing in the nest. 

• New Tri-Ban comes fresh . . . stays fresh. Hermetically sealed with special pouring spouts and 
feeder trays. 

Sure Tri-Ban costs more-but if it doesn't kill all your rats it won’t cost you a centl 


Tri-Ban —the guaranteed rat killer from PFIZER COMPANY LTD., Montreal, P.Q. 



KILLS 


RATS 

AND MICE 


Exclusive formulation triples your 
chance to outsmart and kill them 
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down IK THE MOUTH? 





The possibility of a common dis¬ 
aster or accident whereby both hus¬ 
band and wife die at the same time 
is particularly important if there are 
no children. In such cases, the older 
person’s estate passes to the younger 
person’s next of kin unless the will 
stipulates otherwise. In many in¬ 
stances, the testator stipulates that 
his wife must survive him by a cer¬ 
tain period of time (for example 
30 days) before she can receive the 
estate. 

Even if there are children, a com¬ 
mon disaster clause should be con¬ 
sidered, because it will be necessary 
to determine distribution of property 
among the children and to name a 
guardian for those children under 
21 years of age. 

Trust Wills 

In this type of will the testator 
gives a person the right to a life 
interest in certain property but does 
not transfer ownership rights to this 
person. The beneficiary takes pos¬ 
session and is entitled to the income 
earned from it. He cannot sell the 
property when this person dies, the 
property is passed on directly and 
absolutely to someone else desig¬ 
nated by the original testator. In this 
type of will, estate taxes and settle¬ 
ment costs can be saved and the 
testator is able to provide a liveli¬ 
hood for a person while still having 
control of the eventual transfer. For 
example, a trust will may be desir¬ 
able in cases where a farm son has 
worked a number of years on his 
father’s farm and intends to seek his 
livelihood through farming, and 
where the life estate adequately pro¬ 
vides for the widow’s needs. 


THE FUTURE WELFARE of a 
family is affected by the way in 
which an estate is planned, managed 
and transferred. Wills are an im¬ 
portant part of estate planning. 

H. D. McRorie, farm manage¬ 
ment specialist, Saskatchewan De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, states that 
probably the single most important 


• A person must usually be 21 
years old and mentally sound before 
legally making a will. 


by GARY CARLSON 

Saskatchewan Dept, of Agriculture 


aspect of making a will is that the 
person himself, rather than the prov¬ 
ince, determines how his estate is 
to be passed on when he dies. There 
is no question but that the estate 
will be distributed even when a 
person dies without a will. A strong 
possibility exists, however, that it 
might not be distributed in line with 
his ivishes. 


A will is a document whereby a 
person directs how and to whom he 
wishes his property transferred in 
the event of his death. Here are 
some important facts about wills. 

• When a person dies without 
leaving a will, he is said to have died 
intestate. A number of problems 
result when there isn’t a will. The 
distribution of the estate may not 
be equitable. Where children are 
very young and an official guardian 
is not named an estate settlement 
may take years to complete. There is 
the appointment of an administrator 
who must be bonded. This can be 
costly if the estate is not settled for 
several years. 

• A carefully prepared will is the 
most important feature of proper 
estate planning. A properly drawn 
will provides the best assurance that 
an individual’s wishes will be clearly 
expressed and his assets transferred 
in the manner intended. 


• A will is flexible and can be 
changed at any time. 


If you are feeling out of sorts half the time, 
it may be due to a rundown condition. Why. 
not try Dr. Chase Nerve Food? Over the 
years, its beneficial ingredients have proved 
helpful to thousands of people just like you. 

Taken as directed, this time- 
tested remedy helps improve 
the blood and, thus, helps 
restore a general feeling, 
of well-being. The tonic 
benefits of Dr. Chase 
Nerve Food can help you 
feel your old self again. 


Management 


The Importance 
of Making a Will 


distributed if the main beneficiary 
dies before the testator. 

SOME SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
Common Disaster 


If a new truck or tractor — or both — would 
lighten your workload and increase your farm’s 
efficiency, your Bank of Montreal manager is 
a good man to see. 

For purchases that mean profits, a B of M 
Farm Improvement Loan is often the best means 
of getting the required equipment working for 
you in short order. If your proposition is sound, 
there’s money for you at the B of M for any type 
of farm equipment... at low cost and on terms 
suited to your income. 

So why not put that new truck, 
disc harrow or side rake to work 
soon — see your nearest B of M 
branch today! 


TO 3 MILLI ON CANADIANS 

op 


Bank of Montreal 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 

——^ D33 8 


• Marriage revokes a will, also 
all previous wills are revoked by a 
will made at a later date. 

• Holograph or handwritten wills 
are recognized in Alberta, Saskatche¬ 
wan, Manitoba, Newfoundland and 
the Northwest Territories. These 
wills are signed by the person mak¬ 
ing the will and there are no wit¬ 
nesses. This type of will is more 
easily misunderstood and contested 
than formally prepared wills. 

• The formal will is recommended 
and is generally prepared with the 
assistance of a legal representative. 
Two witnesses must be present when 
the testator (person making the 
will) signs the document. 

• The provisions of a will should 
include: the date of the will and 
identification of the testator, a clause 
to revoke previous wills, the appoint¬ 
ment of executors and provision for 
distribution of assets. Naming a 
guardian is important as is the com¬ 
mon disaster clause—in case both 
husband and wife die at the same 
time this clause provides directions 
as how the estate is to be settled. 

Directions should also be given 
to indicate how the estate is to be 


Property Held Jointly 

There are two main types: ten¬ 
ants in common and joint tenancy. 
Tenants in common, the usual form 
of property ownership, can be trans¬ 
ferred by will. Joint tenancy is the 
type of ownership which passes 
automatically to the surviving mem¬ 
bers) of the joint arrangement. It is 
not transferable by will. Although 
it provides some saving in transfer 
and other settlement costs, there 
may be a gift tax problem. V 
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Marketing 



A visible weighing 
system registers weights 
on board (upper left) 
while stock is in show 
pen 

[Guido photos 

A Community Project— 
Gladstone Auction Mart 

If recently celebrated its first birthday by 
passing the million-dollar mark in cattle sales 



WESTEEL Granaries have all the features you want and need, for easy filling 
end safe storage. 

Adjustable auger-type hopper simplifies grain removal. Heavy galvanized 
corrugated steel provides maximum protection. Sections come die-punched 
for quick, easy erection. A life-time of service at low cost, 

Five sizes available. 1,350, 2,200, 2,750, 3,300, 3,850. Bushel Capacity, 
Supplied complete, ready to assemble with fully illustrated erection 
instructions. 

for full details and prices, see your WESTEEL DEALER or WRITE to th§ 
WESTEEL office nearest you. 


IN 1961 a group of farmers and 
town businessmen in Gladstone, 
Man., decided that a livestock auc¬ 
tion mart would provide a useful 
service in their community. They 
incorporated the Gladstone Auction 
Mart Ltd. in 1962 and sold shares 
at $50 with a limit of 10 shares to 
one person. With the help of a loan 
from the Industrial Development 
Board they constructed a sales barn 
and holding pens, now valued at 
about $45,000. 

Sales are held every Friday and 
both independent and packer buyers 



The Gladstone Auction Mart was 
set up by local farmers and has 
become a thriving market place 



During one of the larger cattle sales 
400 head passed to the block through 
these well-maintained holding pens 


attend. Scarcely a Friday goes by 
when the stands are not full of 
spectators from the surrounding 
countryside. Buyers are not bonded 
but must pay cash unless special 
arrangements are made. 

The greatest value of a com¬ 
munity auction market such as the 
one at Gladstone is the way it can 
serve as the district’s market place, 
where local livestock can be bought 
and sold. It can save buyers and 
sellers the need to go to Winnipeg 
and it can reduce shipping losses. 
With butcher cattle, of course, the 
larger center may provide the best 
market. But for feeder cattle, the 
local auction market can serve very 
well. * 

Any auction market must provide 
satisfactory prices—ones comparable 
to those that can be obtained in 
larger centers, if it is to attract 
patronage and become a profitable 
venture. Active buyers and profi¬ 
cient auctioneers are necessary to 
make a successful auction. These, 
the Gladstone market seems to have 
obtained. 

The Gladstone market sells mostly 
cattle and weanling pigs although 
it will sell all types of livestock. To 
date it has handled 2,000 market 
hogs. One purebred cattle sale was 
a surprising success when 65 head 
sold at an average value of $400 
each. 

The charges levied at Gladstone 
are 2 per cent of sales value for 
handling (no shrinkage counted) with 
a minimum of $1 and a maximum of 
$4 per head. 

The Gladstone auction market is 
an example of self-help at its best. 
It is proving to be an asset to both 
farmers and to the town business¬ 
men. It is helping to create a better 
community spirit as well for on Fri¬ 
days, when the sale is on, Gladstone 
changes from a quiet country town 
to a busy and bustling center with 
a country fair atmosphere in which 
the local merchants prosper.—L.Q. V 


WESTHl 

PRODUCTS LIMITED 


Plants and Offices : Winnipeg, regina, saskatoon, calgary, EDMONTON 
r VANCOUVER, TORONTO, MONTREAL 

Sales Offices at: London, Ottawa, Quebec, St. John, Halifax 






Roll with the best! 


MILD- 

BUT WITH A 
SATISFYING TASTE 



Smoother rolling—by hand or machine 
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Horticulture 


Longer Shelf Life for Vegetables 


A CHEMICAL NOW LICENSED 
in California may prolong the shelf 
life of locally grown radishes, cab¬ 
bage, cauliflower, celery and lettuce 
at harvest time according to Dr. W. 
T. Andrew, University of Alberta 
horticulturist. When applied about 
harvest time, the chemical, N6 
benzyladenine, retards loss of color 
and general deterioration of quality 
probably because it slows down 
oxidation of chlorophyll. 

University experiments show that 
both cabbage and radishes retain 


their freshness much better when 
treated with N6 benzyladenine. For 
example, radishes dipped in a solu¬ 
tion of the chemical retained their 
freshness and color during a 55-day 
test period at 36 degrees. Untreated 
radishes wilted and turned yellow. 
Research indicates that the chemical 
is even more effective at higher 
temperatures. Similar results were 
obtained with radishes stored for 
25 days at 46 degrees. 

Similar results were obtained with 
cabbage. After 45 days’ storage, 


chemically treated cabbage retained 
two to four times as much chloro¬ 
phyll. Cabbages treated in the field 
before harvesting were much greener 
and were rated superior by a con¬ 
sumer panel after 4 weeks’ storage 
at 40 degrees. 

Dr. Andrew says the use of N6 
benzyladenine appears to have good 
possibilities especially where less 
than ideal storage conditions are 
available and vegetables must be 
stored for a long time. Treated vege¬ 
tables would also be more com¬ 
petitive with imported fresh vege¬ 
tables. y 


Honey Business 
Goes Modern 

SPECIALIZATION is coming to the 
honey business. During the past de¬ 
cade the number of beekeepers in 
Saskatchewan dropped from 2,600 
to 1,600 but honey production re¬ 
mained at about 4 million pounds 
during that time. The small producer 
has either dropped out or changed 
over to a larger operation, and ac¬ 
cording to provincial apiarist, D. M. 
McCutcheon, it is better for the 
industry that more and more bee¬ 
keepers are putting honey produc¬ 
tion on a full-time basis. He went on 
to say that better management in 
the larger production units has re¬ 
sulted in a 30 per cent increase in 
production per hive during the last 
10-year period as compared with the 
previous 10-year period. 

Mr. McCutcheon says that the 
prairie provinces are rapidly becom¬ 
ing the honey production center of 
Canada. Although per capita con¬ 
sumption has dropped during the 
past 25 years, recent marketing de¬ 
velopments may reverse this trend. 
Brand name companies now package 
honey under their trademark to ex¬ 
tend their line on grocers’ shelves. V 

Protect Trees 
from Winter Damage 

JUST BEFORE freeze-up, soak 
evergreens, fruit trees and other 
ornamental trees and shrubs with 
water, advises P. D. McCalla, super¬ 
visor of horticulture with the Alberta 
Department of Agriculture. This 
treatment helps to reduce the inci¬ 
dence of winter damage by prevent¬ 
ing the wood from drying out. 

Such watering should be done be¬ 
fore the ground freezes. The best 
time, in a normal year, is late in 
October. However, care should be 
taken not to soak the trees just be¬ 
fore a warm spell because a com¬ 
bination of water and warm weather 
could induce growth and so make 
them vulnerable to winter damage. V 



Harry Smith toots a mean horn at 
cherry harvest time. This Blenheim, 
Ont., cherry grower foiled hungry 
starlings by rigging up a network of 
loudspeakers in his orchard. Music 
and voice received on the home 
radio goes through a power amplifier 
linked by wire to the loudspeakers. 
Starlings dislike the sounds and stay 
away. Most of the human pickers, 
however, are usually very delighted 
with the entertainment.— A. Goodwin 


Make those 



c^youve always 




In farming, as in any other 
business, the need will arise for 
ready cash to finance improve¬ 
ments to property or buildings, 
for the purchase of equipment, 
or for some other useful purpose. 
At such a time a Farm Improve¬ 
ment Loan, arranged through the 
Royal Bank, is often the simple 
answer. Loans are available up 
to $7,500. Repayment can be 
arranged by convenient instal¬ 


ments. Interest rates are low. 
For details ask for our booklet 
“Farm Improvements Loans” at 
any branch. 



ROYAL BANK 


RB-62-6 
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A General Motors Value 


HERE FOR '65-CHEVROLET TRUCK 



Every ’65 Chevy has it — WORKPOWER! Workpower to do a good job on the 
tough jobs .. .workpower to keep going on the rough jobs ... workpower to carry 
every load... workpower to make a pickup work easier. Whatever you need in a 
truck—workpower makes Chevrolet your best investment! See Chevrolet’s team 
of tough, dependable workpower trucks for ’65 at your Chevrolet dealer’s now. 


CHEVROLET 
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FARM BUILDINGS STAY RIGID 
& TRUE WHEN YOU BUILD WITH 
SELF-BRACING FIR PLYWOOD 


Fir plywood makes tight, draught- 
free farm buildings. Big 4 ft. by 8 ft. 
sheets are light in weight and easy 
to handle. In large buildings and 
small, self-bracing fir and other 
western softwood plywoods (edge- 
marked PMBC) provide rigidity and 
lasting strength. Nails hold well. 

Build for less with plywood marked 
PMBC. Large, uniformly sized panels 
go up quickly, giving full value cover¬ 
age with little or no waste. Labour 
costs are reduced. No special skills 
or costly tools are needed. Plan and 
build with fir plywood for lowest 
overall cost and longer lasting 


strength. When you order from your 
lumber dealer, ask for free plans of 
pole frame and rigid frame buildings. 



or write to 550 Burrard Street, Van¬ 
couver 1, B.C. 


Fir and other western softwood ply¬ 
woods are ideal for lining the interiors 
. of farm buildings. Plywood stands up 
well to hard knocks and is resistant to 
damage by livestock and poultry. With 
plywood, condensation is reduced — 
linings are easy to keep sanitary. 


Waterproof Glue 


Plywood edge-marked PMBC has Waterproof Glue 
Plywood Manufacturers Association of B.C., Vancouver 1, B.C. 


F-64-H Look for the edge-mark 





Close-up of 

Orly Friesen and his 

feed intake control 

[Guide photos 


Feed Intake Control 
for Combines 


ORLY FRIESEN of Rosthem, Sask., 
who is studying for his Master’s 
Degree at the University of Sas¬ 
katchewan, has developed an auto¬ 
matic feed control mechanism for 
grain combines which adjusts 
machine speed according to the 
load of grain on the cylinder. The 
new device performs much the same 
function as an engine speed governor 
except that it controls the combine’s 
variable speed drive instead of the 
engine. It can “sense” any change of 
load on the cylinder. This change is 
passed along to a hydraulically 
operated control device which, in 
turn, goes to work on the combine’s 
variable speed drive. If the intake 
of grain gets too heavy, it slows the 
machine down. When the crop starts 
to thin out again, the speed picks 
up. 

This summer, Friesen’s feed intake 
control was tested on wheat, rye and 


oat crops on the farm of Sam and 
Ken Anderson, about 8 miles south 
of Areola, Sask. 

“We’re trying to find just what 
settings should be put on the 
machine for various crops and con¬ 
ditions,” Orly explained. “The oper¬ 
ator can override this device and 
control the combine manually at any 
time.” 

Orly Friesen got the idea from a 
Russian technical paper on con¬ 
trolling harvesting machine speed 
through the intake load on the cyl¬ 
inder. In Russia, it is being tested 
for tractor-drawn combines. Using 
materials which cost about $100, 
Orly developed his feed control 
mechanism for self-propelled ma¬ 
chines. The university has applied 
for a patent on it. If any financial 
benefit ensues, student and college 
share the proceeds on a 50 - 50 
basis. — C.V.F. V 


Testing the control on 
an AMA combine on a 
farm near Areola, Sask. 



Concrete Tested 
as Ditch Liner 

IN THE IRRIGATED areas of 
southern Alberta, polyethylene and 
compacted clay have been accepted 
as suitable lining materials for control 
of seepage from canals and laterals. 
Concrete, in common use in the 
United States, has never been intro¬ 
duced in this area. A major factor 
in delaying its inception has been 
the lack of adequate knowledge of 
its performance in the cold climate 


in this area. There is some doubt if 
concrete will withstand the destruc¬ 
tive forces of frost action resulting 
from the alternate freezing and 
thawing conditions produced by 
chinook winds. 

Another factor is the high initial 
cost of concrete. This, however, is 
probably offset by low annual cost, 
due mainly to long life expectancy. 
In addition, concrete has the follow¬ 
ing advantages over most other 
lining materials: 

1. More positive seepage control. 
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2. Better control of irrigation water 
and improved efficiency of water 
use. 

3. Increased stream velocity and re¬ 
duced ditch size for the same 
size of stream. 

4. Elimination of erosion problems. 

5. Low maintenance requirement. 

In tests on concrete as a lining ma¬ 
terial in southern Alberta, a 1,550- 
foot section of concrete-lined farm 
irrigation ditch was installed in 1963 
near Hays. The average lining thick¬ 
ness was 3.6 inches. No reinforcing 
steel was used. The concrete was 
placed by an inexpensive Fullerform 
slipform machine. Pre-lining ponding 
tests revealed a surprisingly high 
seepage rate of 0.34 cubic foot per 
square foot of wetted perimeter per 
day — surprising because high rates 
of seepage are usually associated 
with soils lighter in texture than the 
Chin loam at this site. In spite of 
the high seepage rate, a ground- 
water table had not yet developed 
within 10 feet of the ground surface, 
probably because the area had been 
brought under irrigation only 1 year 
previously. V 



[Guide photo 


Features of this Texas gate made of 
used cindercrete blocks on the farm 
of H. A. Morton of Gladstone, Man., 
are: 

• Has stood up well 

• Inexpensive 

• Easily moved and replaced. 


Minimum Tillage 
for Potatoes 

MINIMUM TILLAGE for potatoes 
may be a successful practice in the 
Red River Valley of the north. 

G. W. French of United States 
Department of Agriculture says that 
in experiments in which potatoes 
were planted in untilled wheat 
stubble, yields and quality were not 
significantly different on plots that 
were untilled, plowed, or deep-tilled 
with a chisel. 

French and Dr. G. R. Blake, soil 
scientist of the Minnesota Agricul¬ 
tural Experiment Station, conducted 
the research on the Red River Valley 
Potato Growers Research Farm near 
Grand Forks, N.D. Their results sug¬ 
gest that Red River Valley potato 
growers may make significant reduc¬ 
tions in production costs by eliminat¬ 
ing seedbed preparations where 
potatoes follow small grain. 

French and Dr. Blake compared 
no tillage, deep tillage in the fall, 
deep tillage in the spring, plowing 
to a depth of 6 inches in the fall, 
and plowing in the spring. On the 
deep tillage plots, chisel points 


spaced 11 inches apart pentrated 
the soil 8 to 10 inches. 

All plots were on land that had 
been in winter wheat during the 
previous growing season. Spring 
plowing and deep tillage were com¬ 
pleted 1 to 4 days before planting. 

The agricultural engineer reports 
no difficulty planting directly in 
stubble in 2 of the 3 years. In 1963, 
when the amount of stubble was 
greater than in the two preceding 
years, the straw frequently clogged 
the furrow opener discs on the 
planter and interfered with the first 
cultivation. Later cultivations were 
carried out without difficulty. Com¬ 


plete weed control was achieved 
each year by cultivations applied 
uniformly to all plots. 

Early weed growth was much 
greater on the unplowed plots, the 
engineer said. The furrow openers 
and covering discs on the planter 
removed the weeds in the rows, and 
cultivation eliminated weeds be¬ 
tween rows. Control was uniformly 
effective after the second cultivation. 

No-tillage delayed early emer¬ 
gence, French said, but the final 
stand was not affected. 

Plots plowed in the fall or spring 
yielded less than the no-tillage treat¬ 
ment in all but one test. Yields on 


fall-plowed and untilled plots were 
equal in a season with high May 
rainfall. 

Tillage treatment did not affect 
digger operation. V 

Water, Sewage 
Systems Popular 

A TOTAL OF 2,129 farmers ordered 
materials for farm water and sewage 
installations through Saskatchewan’s 
Family Farm Improvement Branch 
in April, May and June. This is a 
45 per cent increase over the record 
number of orders placed during the 
period a year ago. V 


Why you should 
replace spark plugs 
now! 


Tractor spark plugs used in spring plowing have, 
in almost every case, begun to misfire. This misfiring 
usually goes unnoticed, but it costs money in wasted 
fuel and lost power. Here’s what it amounts to... 

If you go into harvesting or fall plowing with worn 
spark plugs on your tractor, your fuel dollar surely 
won’t buy a dollar’s worth of performance—it’s 
more like 92 cents’ worth! This is what hundreds of 
farmers found in dynamometer tests across the 
country. Tractors 'running on the same plugs 
longer than 250 hours were wasting 8 % of their fuel 
and losing 7 % of their power, on the average. And 
most of the farmers were really surprised at these 
losses because they hadn’t noticed any rough 
running or loss of power. Here’s the reason . . . 

A tractor engine, unlike the engine in a car or 
truck, works under heavy load most of the time. 

Under load, spark plug condition becomes critical. 

As electrodes wear and fouling deposits accumulate 
on the spark plug’s core nose, hidden misfiring 
develops. This misfiring usually starts after about 
250 hours of operation (about six months on the 
average tractor). And it can actually account for 
fuel and power losses of up to 30 % and more before 


CHAMPIONS—FIRST CHOICE OF TRACTOR 


misfiring or power loss becomes apparent to the 
tractor operator. 

To avoid this serious problem replace spark plugs 
regularly in tractor and other power equipment. 
Start with a set of new Champions now. It will cost 
you less than running on a set of worn plugs this 
fall! And you can save fuel money on all your farm 
engines too, by replacing spark plugs regularly. 
See your Champion Dealer for all your spark plug 
replacements. 



CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY OF CANAOA LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Please send me a FREE copy of your valuable new full-color 
16 page livestock book and the name of my local Ritchie 
dealer - □ Student 


What’s New 


Name 


Address 


Fertilizer 

Broadcaster 

The Lely 2000 Fertil¬ 
izer Broadcaster has a 
capacity of up to 2,000 
lb. This model will 
broadcast grass, legume 
and rapeseed and agri¬ 
cultural chemicals. 
Easy cleaning adds to 
machine life and per¬ 
formance. (Lelv Ltd.) 

(483) 


Mail Coupon to Nearest 
Distributor Listed Below 


Four-Row Shredder 


The heavy duty disc 
hitch mounted on this 
12-foot shredder makes 
shredding and discing 
in one operation pos¬ 
sible. This pull - type 
shredder has hydraulic 
controls although a 6- 
foot model is available 
as a pull-type with a 
3-point hitch and with 
manual controls as an 
optional. (Gehl Bros. 
Manufacturing Co.) 

(484) 


Low-Profile Tractor 


The hood of this trac¬ 
tor slopes downward 
for better visibility. The 
muffler is placed under 
the hood so only the 
exhaust pipe shows, 
The fuel tank is at the 
rear. Controls are 
grouped on the right 
fender and the instru¬ 
ment panel is hooded. 
(Allis - Chalmers Mfg. 
Co.) (485) 


THRIFTY 

RITCHIE 


Nutrient Blocks 


These five nutrient 
blocks containing man¬ 
ganese, iron, cobalt 
copper, and zinc, can 
be inserted in a simple 
wooden feeder hung at 
nose height to enable 
cattle to balance then- 
own mineral require¬ 
ments. Weather - proof 
blocks are color-coded 
for re-ordering. (S. J. 
Stokes Co. of Canada 
Ltd.) (486) 


If you raise beef for market, you should 
read each issue of Canada's only publi¬ 
cation for the commercial cattleman. It 
brings you up-to-date information on new 
methods to get your stock to market at 
greater profit. 


Flail Spreader 

This tank type 
spreader is said to 
handle everything from 
liquid to frozen solids, 
spreading in a fine pat- 
t e r n controlled by 
P.T.O. speeds. Spread¬ 
ing is done by chain 
flails. (New Holland 
Machine-Co.) (487) 


4G • ANIMAL HEALTH 

RAGE • HAY-CROPPING 

• MARKET FORECAST 


Use this handy form to send in your subscription, now. 


I am enclosing □ S2.00 for one year sub¬ 
scription; C$3.00 for 2 years; C$4.00 
for 3 years; □ $5.00 for 4 years. 


i CANADIAN CATTLEMEN 

■ 

■ 1760 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg 21, Man. 


NAME 


(please print) 


For further information about any item mentioned in “What’s New,” write 
to What’s New, Country Guide, 1760 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg 21, Man. 
Please quote the key number that is shown at the end of each item. 


ADDRESS 
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[Homemakers’ Hints 

I save time on wash day by 
partly filling my regular washing 
machine with warm water, adding 
mild soap and running the machine 
for just a few minutes to wash fine 
white and pastel sweaters, blouses 
and undies which would otherwise 
require hand washing. When these 
,re done, I fill the machine with 
hot water and add regular soap for 
the rest: of the laundry. — Mrs. 
Peter Lugtigheid, Blenheim, Ont. 

* * * 

My nylon winter-weight gloves 
had mud on them, so I threw them 
in with the last load of washing. 
The mud went, but when dry, my 
gloves were a mass of lint. Brush¬ 
ing was little use. I wrapped ad¬ 
hesive tape, sticky side out, around 
my hand and brushed my gloves 
with it. In seconds, it had gathered 
a'l the lint. — Mrs. D. H. Barr, 
Duncan, B.C. 

* * * 

You can prevent whipped cream 
from becoming thin and milky to¬ 
ward the bottom after standing in 
the refrigerator. Just add one tea¬ 
spoon of instant pudding per cup 
of whipping cream, and you can 
prepare the cream well in advance. 
—M. II., Grosse Isle, Man. 

When the house is not very 
warm, I use the electric heating 
pad, set at medium heat, under the 
bowl of bread dough while the 
, Wc n "h is rising. It keeps the dough 
' • Jiice and warm. — Mrs. Hjalmar 
IMattson, Devlin, Ont. 

• * * * 

Make your potholders round, 
rather than square, if you want 
them to stay clean longer. There 
are no comers to dangle into your 
cooking! — Mrs. Margaret Hare, 
i Salmon Arm, B.C. 


When I make a graham wafer 
pie, I mi., the wafer crust right in 
the baking pan. This saves time 
and an extra dish. — Mrs. J. A. 
Leonard, Cochrane, Ont. 

To save time spent beating out 
the lumps, I put the dry cake mix 
through the sieve before adding 
any liquid. — Mrs. M. Granlund, 
Ponoka, Alta. 

* * * 

Place a thick rug under your 
feet while you iron, and you will 
find that you do not tire as easily. 
—Mrs. R. Bastell, Acton, Ont. 

* * * 

To keep small pieces of wool 
and yarn neat, wrap them around 
used matchbook covers and close 
the flap. — Mrs. A. M. Bates, North 
Surrey, B.C. 

* * * 

painting with enamel, 

’A he tin in a container of hot 
Wafer. This keeps the enamel thin 
and gives you a better finish when 
it dries. — Mrs. W. L. Udell, Bran¬ 
don, Man. 


Thread to be used for hand sew¬ 
ing will not snarl and break as 
easily if you pull it through to 
even lengths and knot each end 
singly, rather than knotting them 
together. — Mrs. Norman Sloan, 
Reaboro, Ont. 



Chiffon-light dessert 
with a luscious, rum- 
flavored cream filling. 
Hake it with Magic and 
serve it with pride— 
fresh-made, or later as 
a frozen delight! 

GALA DESSERT ROLL 




cl . 


2 oz. unsweetened chocolate Vi tsp. salt A cup water 

1 cup sifted pastry flour % cup fine granulated sugar 1 tsp. vanilla 

or Vs cup sifted all-purpose flour M cup cooking (salad) oil 34 tsp. Gillett's Cream of Tartar 

VA tsps. Magic Baking Powder 3 egg yolks A> cup egg whites (at room temp.) 


Grease a jelly roll pan (approx. 10)4 x 15)4 
inches); line with waxed paper; grease paper. 
Melt chocolate; cool slightly. Sift flour, Magic 
Baking Powder, salt and sugar into mixing bowl. 
Make a well in flour mixture; add oil, egg yolks, 
water, vanilla and chocolate. Mix liquids a little 
with wooden spoon; combine with flour mixture 
and beat until smooth. Sprinkle cream of tartar 
over egg whites; beat until very, very stiff (much 
stiffer than for meringue). Fold in batter, part at 
a time. Turn into prepared pan; spread evenly. 
Bake in a moderately hot oven (375°) 18 to 20 
minutes. Turn out at once onto a granulated- 
sugar-sprinkled tea towel; peel off paper; trim 
away crusts and, beginning at a narrow edge, roll 


up cake in towel, jelly-roll fashion. Cool com¬ 
pletely on wire rack. Unroll cake, spread with 
% of the following Whipped Cream Filling, re-roll 
and spread w ith remaining whipped cream. Deco¬ 
rate with shaved chocolate. Chill at least 1 
hour or freeze, wrap and keep frozen to serve 
as a frozen dessert. 

WHIPPED CREAM FILLING: Soften 2 tsps. plain 
gelatine in 2 tbsps. cold water; melt over boiling 
water; cool. Beat 1 pint (2)4 cups) whipping 
cream until thickened; add gelatine all at once; 
beat until cream is almost stiff. Gradually beat 
in cup sifted icing sugar, }.( tsp. vanilla and 
2 tsps. rum flavoring or 3 tbsps. rum or l /l tsp. 
almond or peppermint extract. Beat until stiff. 


Another fine product of 
STANDARD BRANDS LIMITED 



made it myself with MAGIC 99 




World's gentlest baler feeding system! 


Hayliner 268—14" x 18" bales; P. T.O.; twine-tie; Bale-Thrower optional. 


Exclusive metered Flow-Action — 
yours now in a great new 
high-capacity, low-cost baler from... 


New Holland ! 


What does capacity mean to you? More bales-per-minute? Day-after-day 
dependability? Fewer missed ties? Higher feed value in every bale? Then the 
economical new Hayliner 268 is for you! At the heart of the "268" is Flow- 
Action—the finest feeding system on a baler today. It meters the hay with leaf¬ 
saving gentleness, easily handles early-cut hay — and makes ■ i 

the best-shaped bales in the business! So hurry to your New 
Holland dealer s for the biggest baling news of the year! 


NEW HOLLAND MACHINE COMPANY (CANADA) LIMITED, OTTAWA AND REGINA First in Grassland Farming 









r 


BA helps you look after every piece of 

equipment you own 


(including the sewing machine) 





There are B-A farm products to fuel your equipment, oil it, grease it, 
and clean it. There are B-A products to prevent equipment from 
freezing up, seizing up or rusting up. There are B-A batteries to make 
it go when you want it to go, and B-A tires to make it go where you 
want it to go. There are products to heat your home and protect 
your livestock. In other words, there is a full range of quality B-A 
farm products to help you look after every piece of equipment you 
own. Just call your local B-A farm distributor or agent. 


& 


CLEAN ACROSS CANADA 
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CIGARETTES 


INCREASE FARM INCOME WITH THE 

LODESTAR 

ELECTRIC 
C HOIST 


Extension Lamp 

A handy extension lamp for your 
workshop can be built from 1" x 
Vs" strap steel with very little 
trouble. The wall bracket is made 
from a 22" length bent at 90° 
IV 2 " from each end. Mounted on 


this is a 22¥ 2 " length in which a 
5/16" slot 16" long has been cut. 
It is then bent IV 2 " from the ends. 
The extending section is made from 
eight 14" lengths of strap steel 
riveted V 2 " from the ends and at the 
center. The member which holds 


WELD NUT 


WIRE 

HOOKS 


WELD NUT 


Capacities from 
1/8 to 2 tons 


RIVETS 


8 FT. CORD 


Just plug it in 
and Lodestar does 
the job in a jiffy 
. . . effortlessly... 
safely. 


Wnllt 14'STRAP 


the lamp should be a 19" length 
with a similar 16" slot. The lamp 
is held by two lengths curved to fit 
the socket. The cord is attached to 
the lamp by wire clips as shown. 
All holes are 5/16" in diameter. 
—A.C., Sask. V 


Cameron 


Circulator 


• Push Button Control 

• Dual Automatic Brakes 

• Lifetime Lubrication 

• Heavy Duty Performance 

• Attractively Priced... 
Quickly Pays For Itself 


Swing 

A discarded im- discarded 
plement seat can seat hung 
be turned into a AS PLAY 
child’s swing by 
simply knotting - 

the rope through 
the center of the 
seat. — A.W., 

Alta. V 'v ■ J1 


IMPLEMENT 
FROM TREE 
SWING 


Send for catalog and name 
of your nearest CM dealer 


In the morning, just turn up the thermostat! One fire 
lasts all season. 


^ MADE IN CANADA BY 

columbus McKinnon 

LIMITED 
St. Catharines, Ontario 

Manufacturers of hand and electric hoists, and 
trolleys . . . CM BRANDED log and other quality 
farm chains ... car, truck and tractor chains. 


Winter Tip 

To make a traction board for cars 
when they are stuck on ice, snow or 
even mud, take a 
P' ece board 
about 30" long 
by 6" or 8" wide 
and naj l bottle 
ca PS on each side. 
f&Sffiua When stuck, slide 

/w&igra # under wheel that 

is slipping. One 
NAIL BOTTLE CAPS ON side will grip the 
BOTH S.DES OF BOARD ice , the other the 
tire, and out you come.-H.W.H., 
Ont. V 


No fuel to buy, transport, or run out of! Patented 
Cameron-Ashley thermostatically controlled downdraft 
system makes possible the convenience and comfort 
of automatic heat with almost unbelievable economy! 
Less than 1/3 of the wood used by other heaters, happy 
owners write. “It’s hard to believe,” says Alaska High¬ 
way News, “a wood heater could give so much satis¬ 
faction. The drafts are controlled so the wood will burn 
12 to 18 hours without being disturbed!” Heat up to 
6 rooms; 9 sizes and styles. Thousands in use from 
Alaska to Florida. For name of your local dealer, write 
to nearest wholesaler below: 


Gate Tightener 

Closing a tight gate often pi 
sents a problem, use stick as lever 
However, a piece drop loop on post 
of wood wired to BEr l 
the gate post can 
act as a lever and HI 
make the chore B| R: 

much more HI Bn 

simple.-J.J.E.H., jp| §L ■< . 


Ashley Canadian Distributors, Dept. CG, Box 611, Peterborough, Ont. 
• Ashley Midwest Distributors, 1841/2-0 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, 
Manitoba • Ashley Distributors, Ltd., Dept. CG, Box 185, Nanaimo, B.c' 


DOUBLE YOUR FARM INCOME! 

,/Veus 


Derrick 


Your box hoist can double as a 
handy derrick if 
you tie a long 
pole to the box 
and extend it 
over the cab. I 
find it particu¬ 
larly useful when 
I’m lifting pipe 
from a well. — 
G.E.H., Alta. V 


TRUCK HOIST 
USED TO PULL 
PIPE FROM / 
WELL 


★ All Fuel Chimneys 

★Gas Vents Sizes 5" to 36" 

• Sold throughout Canada 
• Lifetime • Lightweight 

Guarantee • Easy to Install 

• Tested & listed by CMHC, NHA, ULC 

FIND OUT TODAY WHY 
"MADISON" IS YOUR BEST BUY! 

MAN-MEN INDUSTRIES LTD. 

1512 Wall St., Winnipeg 3, Man. 


DETAILS 


WELDER5: □ H.D. COMET 180 □ COMET 300 □ COMET Tractor Drive 
G COMET Compressors D COMET Grinders Q Post Hole Augers 
□ Bird Scare Cannon □ NEW FARMERS AGENT PLAN 

NAME 


CLEM ROLES 
PRESIDENT 
SMITH-ROLES 
Canada-Wide 


ADDRESS 
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Prairie’s End, Alta. 
January 30, 1964 

Mr. J. Q. Harnworthy, M.P. 

Parliament Buildings 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

Dear Mr. Harnworthy, 

Last year when you were making speeches 
before the election we understood you to say 
that the federal government would give us a 
grant to help build a museum in Prairie’s End, 
if we elected you. We have tried to be patient, 
but so far we haven’t seen or heard any sign 
of that museum. We have many interesting old 
curios, and they should have a proper home. 

Yours respectfully, 

( Mrs. ) Emily Wickers 


Mrs. Emily Wickers 
Prairie’s End, Alta. 
Dear Mrs. Wickers, 


Ottawa 
February 3, 1964 


Thank you for your letter of the 30th ult. The 
matter of the museum for Prairie’s End has been 
taken under advisement in our party caucus. Had 
our party obtained a majority in the last election, 
we would be in a much more favorable position 
in matters of this kind, but our position as a 
minority party necessitates patience and, of 
course, perseverance. 

Please feel assured that your interests will 
receive every possible consideration. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. Q. Harnworthy, M.P. 


by JEAN GILCHRIST 

Illustrated by PIERRE 


Prairie’s End, Alta. 

February 6, 1964 

Dear Mr. Harnworthy, 

Your letter came in the mail this morning, and 
I can’t say that I was pleased with it. You may 
be a new politician, Jim Harnworthy, but you 
sound like an old one already. Where’s that 
“fresh young blood” you asked us to elect? I 
said to Mary Patrick down the road when you 
were elected, I said, “I wonder if young Ham¬ 
worthy is going to be as noble when he gets 
down to Ottawa as he sounds now.” I suppose 
if you had a wife you’d be more settled and 
hard-working, but since you haven’t got a wife 
you’d better take some advice from me. You get 
right down there to the House of Commons and 
stand up and say your piece about the museum. 
And you let me know right off how much money 
we’ll get. 

Yours truly, 
Emily Wickers 

Ottawa 
February 10, 1964 

Dear Mrs. Wickers, 

I am very sorry to learn that you are dis¬ 
appointed in the progress we are making con¬ 
cerning the museum for Prairie’s End, but you 
must try to see these things in their true per¬ 


spective. Government business takes up a great 
deal of time, and members representing con¬ 
stituencies all across this vast and beautiful land 
of ours have many points on which they wish to 
help their constituents. Everything cannot be 
done at once, Mrs. Wickers, but please be assured 
that we are doing everything we can to bring 
proper attention to the matter about which you 
inquired. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. Q. Harnworthy, M.P. 

Prairie’s End, Alta. 

February 13, 1964 

Dear Mr. Harnworthy, 

I had a chance last week to look through 
most of the copies of Hansard for the fall months, 
and you haven’t stood up and said one word 
about anything, Jim Harnworthy. Your poor 
mother would weep if she was alive to see how 
you’re wasting time down there in Ottawa, but 
I hope she’s busy at a heavenly quilting bee and 
hasn’t noticed- What do you think we elected 
you for, anyway, to sit on a back bench and sleep 
like a lazy boy in school? I suppose it’s our fault 
for electing a bachelor. Maybe if you come home 
for Easter or earlier you can look around. We 
have a fine young school-teacher this year Real 
sensible and well-organized, and not bad-looking, 
either. 

Yours truly, 
Emily Wickers 

(Please turn overleaf ) 
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Ottawa 
February 17, 1964 
Dear Mrs. Wickers, 

Please let me explain the role of 
the back-benchers in Parliament. 
There is no disgrace in being a back¬ 
bencher. These are usually the less- 
experienced men (and sometimes 
women), and they are gaining valu¬ 
able experience by their presence in 
the House. Then, too, although they 
do not speak often in the regular 
sessions, Hansard does not tell the 
whole story. There is a great deal 
of committee work done in Ottawa, 
and many of the hardest workers on 
these committees are the men we 
call back-benchers. 

I must admit that it is true that I 


have not yet spoken in the House. I 
am a humble man, Mrs. Wickers, 
and I sometimes feel awed by the 
eloquence of other speakers. It is 
not an easy thing for a Member of 
Parliament to make his maiden 
speech, but my party leader is very 
encouraging and I shall be prepared 
to speak at the first possible oppor¬ 
tunity. The order of business must 
be followed, of course, and I can¬ 
not discuss a museum for Prairie’s 
End in the middle of a debate on 
forestry or gold mining. I have, 
however, mentioned the matter to 
several of my colleagues at informal 
meetings. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. Q. Harnworthy, M.P. 


Prairie’s End, Alta. 

February 20, 1964 
Dear Mr. Harnworthy, 

We’ve been getting something 
done, even if you haven’t. I am en¬ 
closing some sketches and plans for 
the museum. Study them, so you’ll 
know what you’re talking about, and 
then we want to see some action. 

Yours truly, 
Emily Wickers 

Ottawa 

February 24, 1964 
Dear Mrs. Wickers, 

Thank you for the parcel of 
sketches and blueprints. Mr. Ham¬ 
worthy is out of the city on a fact¬ 
finding mission, but I know he will 
be very much interested in seeing 
your materials when he returns. Mr 
Harnworthy is a conscientious and 
hard-working man, Mrs. Wickers, 
and I hope you will be patient with 
him. He is doing his best for you. 

Yours truly, 
Lillian Rogers 
Secretary to J. Q. Hamworthy, 
M.P. 

Prairie’s End, Alta. 

February 26, 1964 
Dear Miss Rogers, 

You sound like a nice girl. Maybe 
you could help me a little. Jim Harn¬ 
worthy is a nice boy, always has 
been, but sometimes I wonder if he 
has both feet on the ground. Maybe 
you could just see that our plans 
are kept well forward in his mind, 
and try to convince him of what a 
good project it is. I am enclosing 
my recipe for chocolate brownies. I 
have found them very helpful in 
many situations when men needed a 
little persuading. 

Yours sincerely, 
Emily Wickers 

Ottawa 

February 29, 1964 
Dear Mrs. Wickers, 

Thank you for the brownie recipe. 
Mr. Harnworthy is still away, but I 
tried a batch of brownies and they 
certainly are lovely. I shall make 
some more when he comes back. I 
do hope he enjoys them. 

Yours with thanks, 
Lillian Rogers 

Ottawa 
March 2, 1964 

Dear Mrs. Wickers, 

As soon as I arrived back at the 
office from our valuable fact-finding 
work in some of the mining areas of 
Northern Ontario, Miss Rogers gave 
me your bundle of blueprints. There 
are some fine ideas present in these 
plans, ideas that Prairie’s End may 
well be proud of. I shall study the 
blueprints thoroughly so that I can 
make a definite and colorful presen¬ 
tation of the case when the oppor¬ 
tunity arises. 

Miss Rogers tells me that the 
brownies she brought in today were 
made from your recipe. It was 
charming of you to send it, and I 
give my thanks to both of you ladies. 

I hadn’t known before that my sec¬ 
retary was such a good cook. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. Q. Harnworthy, M.P. 

Prairie’s End, Alta. 
March 5, 1964 
Dear Mr. Harnworthy, 

I thought maybe I’d get some 
action with those fine sketches and 
blueprints, but it looks as if those 


circles you’re running in are as wide 
as ever. Maybe I should come down 
to Ottawa myself and talk to the 
powers-that-be. I’ve got a little 
money saved up, and I always 
wanted to see more of Canada. 

Yours truly, 
Emily Wickers 

Ottawa 
March 7, 1964 

Dear Mrs. Wickers, 

Please don’t feel that it is neces¬ 
sary for you to come to Ottawa. In 
fact, it would be quite unwise for 
you to do so. A constituent can work 
much more effectively through his 
elected representative than he could 
do by himself. After all, our form of 
government is set up on this basis. 
Direct democracy may have been 
all right in ancient Athens, but if 
all the electors of Canada arrived in 
Ottawa, it would be impossible to 
get anything done. Our system of 
having a reasonable number of 
Members of Parliament to represent 
the electors of the country is one of 
the most efficient in the world, and 
since it is set up so effectively in 
this manner, it follows that the 
arrival of an individual who wishes 
to use the method of direct de¬ 
mocracy would simply not fit into 
the pattern and would therefore be 
disruptive rather than helpful. 

Miss Rogers and I have been 
spending some time in local mu¬ 
seums getting ideas, and we have 
also spent some late nights at the 
office working on statistics, etc., for 
my speech. She has made some more 
of those lovely brownies, and the 
apple crisp pie she served me last 
Sunday at dinner was superb. I am 
asking her to enclose the recipe. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. Q. Harnworthy, M.P. 

Prairie’s End, Alta. 
March 10, 1964 

Dear Miss Rogers, 

I am enclosing my recipe for 
Devil’s Cake Supreme. Keep feeding 
him. It sounds as if you’re making 
better progress than I am. 

Yours sincerely, 
Emily Wickers 

Prairie’s End, Alta. 
March 10, 1964 
Dear Mr. Harnworthy, 

All right, you’re supposed to do 
our talking for us, so why haven’t 
you done it? Seems like we’re not 
even getting Indirect Democracy 
around here. If nobody does any 
talking except a few exalted bigwigs, 
then things aren’t as democratic as 
they should be. 

My sister Jane in Cornwall is 
poorly, and I’m taking my money 
out of the bank and coming down to 
see her. It’s real handy to Ottawa, 
so I’ll be dropping in to see you 
about the eighteenth. Maybe you’d 
better make me some appointments 
with some of the influential people 
there. 

Yours truly, 
Emily Wickers 

Ottawa 
March 12, 1964 

Dear Mrs. Wickers, 

I’m very sorry that your sister is 
unwell, and hope that your visit will 
invigorate her, as I am sure it will. 
You are certainly welcome to drop 


Why We Are Sure of 

EVERLASTING LIFE 


Of all the questions that confront a 
human being, none is so important... 
none so perplexing... as: 

What happens after death? 

A few will contend that there is no 
life hereafter... that man ends his 
days in a blank nothingness like ani¬ 
mals. But for most people, there is a 
natural and instinctive hope that life 
on earth is only the first step toward 
a more joyous eternal life to come. 

This instinctive hope, however, 
carries with it no conclusive proof 
that there is a life hereafter, and no 
obvious "blue-print” showing how to 
attain it. Because of this, many are be¬ 
wildered — uncertain of the earthly 
way of life that will determine their 
eternal destiny. 

Catholics, of course, do not claim 
that they alone are capable of having 
a greater knowledge of eternity than 
is available to anyone else. But where 
some may be confused and uncertain, 
the Catholic finds certainty in his 
Church for that time when "the night 
cometh that no man can work.” 

You may hear it said that this is 
only a blind and superstitious faith ... 


that Catholics are merely "whistling in 
the dark”... that the Catholic Church 
doesn’t know any more about God’s 
plan for our destiny than does any¬ 
one else. 

On the contrary, Catholics believe 
that the way of life prescribed by Jesus 
Christ is God’s own plan for our salva¬ 
tion. We believe further that Christ 
established the Catholic Church to per¬ 
petuate His teaching—and administer 
His Sacraments... and that it has done 
so from the time of Peter down to this 
very moment. 

It is often said that the faith placed 
in Christ by Catholics... and by other 
Christians, too...is unwarranted by 
facts and reason. A powerful answer 
to this will be found in our pamphlet: 
"The Way To Everlasting Life... The 
Catholic Church.” Even though you 
may not be interested in the Catholic 
Faith, this pamphlet will help you 
better to understand God’s plan for 
your life. 

We invite all people of good will to 
write for a free copy of this pamphlet. 
It will be mailed immediately, and 
nobody will call on you. Write today 
... ask for Pamphlet No. CY-20. 


-FREE —Mail Coupon Today!-- 


Please send me your Free Pamphlet entitled: 
Church" 


'The Way To Everlasting Life . . . The Catholic 

CY-20 


Name_ 


Address. 


City. 


_Prov.. 


SUPREME COUNCIL 

KIUGHTS OF COLUmBUS 

RELIGIOUS INFORMATION BUREAU 

582 SHERBOURNE ST., TORONTO 5, ONT., CANADA 
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in to Ottawa at any time, but I 
trust you will accept my advice that 
politics should be left in the hands of 

politicians. yours faithfully, 

J. Q. Harnworthy, M.P. 

12/3/64 

Memo: JQH to LR. See if you can 
put some behind-the-scenes pressure 
on in the right offices to get some¬ 
thing definite for me. If I can’t prove 
to her by the time she gets here that 
I’ve done something, she’ll make me 
the laughing-stock of Parliament 
Hill. JQH 

13/3/64 

Memo: LR to JQH. It can be worked 
into the Centenary Plans debate next 
Thursday afternoon. You are lined 
up to speak. If you sound impressive 
it will go on the list of possible Cen¬ 
tenary projects for grants. That 
should satisfy Mrs. Wickers. LR 

MRS EMILY WICKERS PRAI¬ 
RIES END ALBERTA MARCH 
13 1964 YOUR PROJECT WILL 
BE BROUGHT TO ATTENTION 
OF HOUSE ON NINETEENTH 
STOP WILL PROBABLY GO ON 
LIST OF POSSIBLE CENTENARY 
PROJECTS 

J Q HARNWORTHY M P 

Prairie’s End, Alta. 
March 14, 1964 
Dear Mr. Harnworthy, 

1967 indeed! I’m leaving here to¬ 
morrow with a stack of petitions 
under my arm, and I’m going to see 
to it that some of those fancy cam¬ 
paign promises are kept. Your poor 
mother, God rest her soul, would 
drop a stitch in her celestial crochet¬ 
ing if she should chance to look 
down and see the way you’re treat¬ 
ing your poor constituents. 

Yours truly, 
Emily Wickers 

17/3/64 

Memo: JQH to LR. Lil, what are 
we going to do about Mrs. Wickers? 
Could you have her over to dinner, 
and we’ll make sweet noises at her? 
Jim 

17/3/64 

Memo: LR to JQH. Jim, I think 
we can convince her that it would 
be okay as a Centenary propect, and 
it does seem to have a pretty fair 
chance of getting a grant. If it’s ap¬ 
proved, it would be started well be¬ 
fore 1967. And what kind of sweet 
noises will we distract her with? I 
don’t know anything she’s interested 
in besides cooking. Lil 

17/3/64 

Memo. JQH to LH. The cooking 
idea is great, Lil. Why don’t you 
tell her you’re planning to get mar¬ 
ried? You can be vague about de¬ 
tails, but maybe you could get her 
involved in helping you plan your 
home. Or is that too far-fetched? 
The speech seems definite for 
Thursday, no changes in plans. Jim 

17/3/64 

Memo: LR to JQH. And who am I 
supposed to be marrying, Mr. Ham¬ 
worthy? It’s going to look awfully 
strange to have you making yourself 
quite at home in my apartment— 
not that I haven’t enjoyed having 
you over to dinner a couple of times 
a week—if I’m supposed to be marry¬ 
ing some abstract character. Now 
just think about that! LR 


19/3/64 

Memo: LR to JQH. Good luck with 
your speech this afternoon, darling. 
I’ll be sitting in the gallery crossing 
my fingers, especially the one with 
the beautiful diamond. Love, Lil. 
P.S.—Mrs. Wickers phoned. Sounded 
quite formidable. She’ll be in the 
gallery too, and hopes to see some 
action. You’ll give her some, eh? 
Lil. P.P.S.—I invited her to dinner. 
She’ll meet you at the main door, 
center, at six—I’ll have to dash home 
as soon as your speech is finished to 
get dinner. Love, Lil 


Ottawa 
April 8, 1964 

Dear Mrs. Wickers, 

Jim and I want to thank you for 
the lovely candlesticks, and we’re 
dying of curiosity trying to figure 
out what it is you’re sending us as 
a second gift. You said it’s “con¬ 
nected with Jim’s work,” but we’re 
puzzled as to just what it can be. 

Thanks, too, for all the wonderful 
housekeeping ideas you gave me. 
I’m putting them to work, and things 
seem to be going very smoothly on 
the home front. Jim is enclosing a 

note, too. Sincerely, 

Lil Harnworthy 


Dear Mrs. Wickers, 

The matter of the museum for 
Prairie’s End is in the hands of the 
Centenary Projects Committee, and 
I am told that there is a good chance 
that you will get a grant. It will, of 
course, take time for a definite de¬ 
cision to be made. As well as con¬ 
sidering each suggestion on its own 
merits, the committee must see that 
there is an equitable distribution of 
available funds across the country, 
so that each area, ethnic group, etc. 
gets a fair share. It’s the democratic 
process, you know. 

My maiden speech was favorably 
received in party ranks, and our 
leader has given me greater respon¬ 
sibilities and a greater share in 
decision-making. I must thank you 


for your encouragement toward the 
presentation of this speech. I feel 
that it has been a great stride for¬ 
ward in my political career and has 
pointed me toward the realization 
of my hopes of being a worthy 
servant of my constituency and my 
country. Yours tmly> 

Jim 

(J. Q. Harnworthy, M.P.) 

Prairie’s End, Alta. 

April 15, 1964 
Dear Lillian and Jim, 

Well, I spent most of my savings 
on that trip, but I don’t regret a 
cent of it. I always did love working 
on wedding plans. My sister Jane in 
Cornwall is much better. I hope she 
didn’t feel slighted because I spent 
so much time in Ottawa. 

Lil, remember what I told you 
about using scissors to chop toma¬ 
toes into a salad, and don’t forget 
to try cream of celery soup in your 
potato scallop. It’s real elegant with 
ham. And you keep that husband 
of yours in line. I always said he 
was a fine boy, but it’s good for him 
to be more settled, you know. 

Jim, your letters are as round¬ 
about as ever. Can’t you ever say 
anything straight out? Well, maybe 
that’s the way of Ottawa and I just 
don’t understand it. Your dear 
mother likely hears those words 
through harp music and thinks 
they’re real poetic, so I guess I 
shouldn’t complain. Anyway, you 
seem to be getting things done now 
and that’s the main thing. 

With all best wishes for the 

future, Emily Wickers 

P.S.— You’ve likely received my sec¬ 
ond gift by now. My Aunt Emmy 
hooked that rug, and she made up 
the pattern herself. Isn’t it lovely? 
I had intended to give it to the 
museum, but things like that were 
meant to be enjoyed, and we can’t 
wait forever for the democratic 
process.—E.W. V 


Healing Substance 
In Preparation H 
Shrinks Piles 

Exclusive Healing Substance Proven To Shrink 

Hemorrhoids And Repair Damaged Tissue. 

A renowned research institute has found 
a unique healing substance with the 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids pain¬ 
lessly. It relieves itching and discomfort 
in minutes and speeds up healing of the 
injured, inflamed tissue. 

In case after case, while gently re¬ 
lieving pain, actual reduction (shrink¬ 
age) took place. 

Most important of all—results were 
so thorough that this improvement was 
maintained over a period of many 
months. 

This was accomplished with a new 
healing substance (Bio-Dyne) which 
quickly helps heal injured cells and 
stimulates growth of new tissue. 

Now Bio-Dyne is offered in ointment 
and suppository form called Preparation 
H. Ask for it at all drug stores—money 
back guarantee. 


The low-cost, 
all-purpose 
farm disinfectant 
COOPER 

KEROL 

One gallon makes 400 gallons of full-strength 
disinfectant... at a cost of less than 2 1 
per gallon. 

Available at feed, drug and hardware stores. 

Exclusive Distributors 

VIOBIN (Canada) Limited, St. Thomas, Ont. 


JUKE BOX RECORDS: 45 R.P.M. 

Rock & Roll—Western—Standards—Popular 
—French—etc. State your choice while they 
last. 12 for $3.00—postage paid—no C.O.D. 

M. R. VENDING CO. LTD. 

1404 Main St. E. Hawkesbury, Ont. 



$10 TRADE IH ALLOWANCE 



POWERFUL 

300% more 
power than 
previous 
model 


ON ANY ELECTRIC ANIMAL CLIPPER ON 


Offer closes Dec. 24th 
See your dealer or write: 
SUNBEAM APPLIANCE SERVICE 
COMPANY (CANADA) LIMITED 


THE PURCHASE OF A NEW... 


^^nbeam StewarT 

CLIPMASTER 

Completely redesigned—it's 
the fastest, most powerful 
animal clipper made! 


CAT. NO. 510 


FAST 

Over 2500 
cutting 
cycles 
per minute 
—50% faster 
than previous model 


COOL 

Large baffled 
fan keeps motor 
cool and handle 
comfortable 
through all day 
use 


NEW 

Snap-out fil¬ 
ter screen 
for easy 
cleaning 


220 Islington Ave. S. Toronto, Ontario 
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let's Think 
it Over 

by THE VERY REV. M. L. GOODMAN 

Pie in the Sky? 

“Heaven — pie in the sky, bye and bye.” 

Cynics like to quote this jeering bit of verse. So they would fix our 
attention on the tragedies of this world, the suffering of the innocent, the 
pains of the sick, the sorrows of the bereaved. They demand: “What 
answer have you Christians for these things? How can you talk about a 
God of love when these things happen?” They seem to expect our only 
answer will be that God will redress all wrongs in Heaven. He’ll make it up to 
us later on — “pie in the sky, bye and bye.” 

It is a great source of comfort to the believer to regard the perfect 
justice of Heaven when there is so much injustice on earth. It is glorious 
to realize that God will heal the broken-hearted. It is a solace to know that 
the weary and the sick will find rest and restoration. 

But the Gospel is much bigger than that. It is a gospel of strength and 
joy now, while we’re here. It is a gospel of faith and peace in the midst of 
suffering and sorrow, because we’ve already entered into the joy of the Lord, 
and the joy of the Lord has entered into us. 

Someone has said that “Jesus came not so much to get men into 
Heaven, but to get Heaven into men.” There is no real power in a distant 
goal — some far-off dream land of every desire achieved. There is power 
in the knowledge of a God who has come among us as a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief. There is power in the knowledge of a God who is 
with us still. 

There will be Heaven for us one day, but it is no substitute for the joy 
of Heaven in our lives now. 

Suggested Scripture: Philippians IV, verses 4-13. 

The Church Cuff Died 

I don’t know who’s responsible for the origin of this story but it’s 
always been one of my favorites. 

There was this man who was somewhat inclined to boast of his gen¬ 


erosity and good intentions. One day a friend of his challenged him. “If you 
had a hundred sheep, would you give fifty of them for God’s work?” “I cer¬ 
tainly would,” came the reply. “I’d be glad to give fifty.” 

“If you had a hundred cows, would you give fifty of them for God’s 
work?” “Oh, yes, if I were that well off I’d be glad to give half of what 1 
had.” 

The friend continued; “But if you had two pigs, would you be willing 
to give one of them?” The generous man’s face fell. He paused, and then 
grew angry and almost shouted at his friend: “You know I have two pigs. 
What did you ask me that for?” 

So, with some of us, it’s always “if I had, I would.” How does our 
generosity to others and toward God compare with what we spend on our¬ 
selves? 

This story calls to mind another one about a man whose cow gave 
birth to twin calves. He announced that both would be fattened together 
but the proceeds from the sale of one would be given to the church. How¬ 
ever, one of the calves failed to survive and, months later when the time of 
reckoning arrived, the parish treasurer was told the church calf had died. 

Suggested Scripture: II Corinthians VIII, verses 1-15. 

More than Dread 

“Child as he was, he was desperate with hunger and reckless with 
misery. He rose from the table; and advancing to the master, basin and 
spoon in hand said (somewhat alarmed at his own temerity): ‘Please sir, I 
want some more.’ The master was a fat, healthy man; but he turned very 
pale. He gazed in stupified astonishment on the small rebel for some 
seconds; and then clung for support to the copper. The assistants were 
paralyzed with wonder; the boys with fear. ‘What!’ said the master at 
length in a faint voice. ‘Please sir,’ replied Oliver, ‘I want some more.’ The 
master aimed a blow at Oliver’s head with the ladle, pinioned him in his 
arms, and shrieked aloud for the beadle.” 

You’ll recognize this as Dickens’ story of what happened to Oliver 
Twist when he “asked for more.” Oliver was an orphan who had never 
known anything beyond the cold and inadequate charity of the workhouse. 
As we read, we cannot help thinking what the boy’s life should have been 
like. A good father is glad to have his son ask for more. He wants to see 
the boy grow strong and healthy. 

So it is with God the Father. He wants his children to ask for more. 
The very asking shows that we have not taken the good thing for granted. We 
recognize that it has been given by someone. From that point we must 
grow. As Jesus says, “And seek not what ye shall eat, nor what ye shall 
drink, your heavenly Father knoweth that you have need of all these 
things.” He wants us to go beyond “these things” and ask for more. 

Suggested Scripture: St. Luke V, verses 17-26. 




sweet dreams 

...because Instant Postum. lets you sleep. There’s absolutely 
no caffein in Postum, astound intea and coffee. Try 
a soothing cup before going to bed. You'll find 
Instant Postum also eases “hunger tension”. See 

how relaxed you feel with caffein-free postum. 
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A miniature windmill draws visitors to the bottom of the Larsen garden. 
Petunias and other annuals put splashes of color into the flower beds framing it 



■r attraction in this prairie garden is this pair of stately 
A pair of peacocks strut around a pen a short distance away 


Gardening... 

for Pleasure and Profit 

by ELYA FLETCHER 


CARL LARSEN’S RIVERSIDE GARDENS farm 
on the outskirts of Radville is a patch of green 
in a sea of golden grain in the heart of Sas¬ 
katchewan’s great plains. In this dry land, where 
most farmers specialize in cereals, Iona and Carl 
Larsen operate a 120-acre market garden, most 
of it irrigated. They also grow bedding plants, 
some cereals and swine. Their farmstead is a 
district show place and visitors come from far 
and near to see it. 

Sentinel-like evergreens line the driveway into 
the farmyard on both sides, surrounding lush 
lawns with shade. Other trees and more ever¬ 
greens protect the flower garden to the south. 

In this garden a small sod shack simulates the 
homes of homesteading days. Carl’s father built 
it to mark the town’s anniversary instead of enter¬ 
ing a float in the parade. He also built the brightly 
painted miniature windmill at the end of the path 
past the peacock pen where, in the hot summer 
sun, shafts of light filter through the trees and 
pick up the iridescent hues of the peacocks’ 
plumage. Flowers bloom in profusion in well- 
kept beds. To the left, snow-white swans float 
gracefully upon a man-made pond and make 
angry noises at people who fail to feed them. 
Carl Larsen, Sr., began this garden as a hobby 
many years ago. Now he and young Carl work 
together to keep it beautiful. 

Carl, Sr., homesteaded land a few miles 
south of the present Riverside Gardens in the rush 
of settlement that followed the turn of the cen¬ 
tury. Later, he acquired the present property 
straddling Ling Creek. He put in his first vege¬ 
table crop back in 1931. “Now I often wonder 
how I ever got into vegetable growing,” he smiles. 

However, the creek at the Larsens’ back door 
has had a lot to do with the success of Riverside 
Gardens. Even during the dry years Carl, Sr., 
irrigated some acres. This makes him a pioneer 


in irrigation, a tradition being carried on by his 
son. The original 40-acre plot has grown to 120 
acres and by putting in irrigation pipe, the Lar¬ 
sens have nearly 100 acres under irrigation. One 
system waters flowers, lawns and trees; another 
the vegetables. 

POTATOES ARE THE BIG CROP. Over the 
years the Larsens have experimented with several 
varieties. Now they have settled on three — 
Waseca, Netted Gem and Norland — as most 
suitable for their land and market. Because pota¬ 
toes make up the big part of their operation, they 
built new storage this year, part of it under¬ 
ground. They grow other vegetables as well: cab¬ 
bage, onions, turnips, com, cucumbers, carrots 
and a few peas. 

They employ four or five school boys all 
summer. Some boys start to work for the Lar¬ 
sens when they are 10 years old and come back 
each summer until they’re through high school. 
There are also jobs for three or four older men. 

It takes good packing to sell vegetables today. 
The Larsens know this and so they pack their 
crop in cello bags under the Riverside Gardens 
label. These, in turn, are packed in 7-pound 
boxes for freighting to Weyburn where the larg¬ 
est portion of the crop sells although some of it 
moves as far away as Regina. 

Carl, one of three Larsen sons, is the farmer. 
He worked for the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
Administration for some 12 years. Then his father 
suggested that he and Iona might be interested 
in taking over the farm business. He did so in 
March of 1963. “I’ve never regretted it,” Carl 
says, “even though it’s a risky kind of business.” 

By working with water the Larsens have built 
up a business. But they have also put water to 
work to beautify their farmstead, for themselves 
and for the people in their community V 


Home 

and 

Family 



Rather than put a float in the town’s anniver¬ 
sary parade, Carl Larsen, Sr., built this model 
homesteader’s sod shack in the farmstead garden 
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TAFFY APPLES ^ V —S 

1 dozen eating apples V* cup water 

Vi cup Rogers Golden Pinch of salt 

Syrup Red food coloring 

2 cups granulated Vanilla 

sugar Wooden skewers 

Wash apples thoroughly, wipe dry. Place syrup, sugar, salt 
and water in large heavy cooking pot. Stir over medium heat 
until sugar dissolves. Cook without stirring to brittle stage 
(300°). Remove from heat and place over hot water. Add food 
coloring and vanilla. Remove stems and insert wooden 
skewers in apples. Dip and twirl in hot syrup. Remove 
and place stick end through cake rack on bowl. Let cool. Best 
made day before serving. Do not refrigerate. 


CHOCOLATE PUFFS 

Butter a pan about 10 inches square. Have ready 4 or 5 
cups of puffed wheat. Make a syrup of the following: 

Vi cup brown sugar 2 heaped teaspoons cocoa 

V* cup Rogers Golden Syrup 2 tablespoons butter 

Stir over medium heat until syrup boils. Remove from heat 
and add puffed wheat. Stir until puffs are well covered. 
Spoon into buttered pan and smooth flat with spatula. In 
about 15 minutes you can turn the block out on a flat surface 
and cut into bars with a long, sharp knife. 


HOT CHOCOLATE WITH A TASTY DIFFERENCE! 

Invite the gang in for hot chocolate after “Trick or Treats”. 
Smooth, delicious chocolate syrup is easy to make with 
Rogers. You can store it in the cupboard and make delicious 
drinks in the time it takes to heat milk. 

CHOCOLATE SYRUP TO STORE 

Heat 1 cup ROGERS GOLDEN SYRUP. Now stir in lump-free 
cocoa (you may need to sift it first) until you have the right 
degree of chocolate flavor to suit your taste. Cook about 
2 minutes. Store in a jar with a lid. 

To make a cup of hot chocolate stir a heaped teaspoonful 
of Rogers chocolate syrup into a cup of hot milk. You'll love 
the silky smoothness of Rogers hot chocolate and the full- 
bodied flavor. 


POPCORN BALLS 

1 cup granulated 4 tablespoons butter 

sugar } / 3 cup water 

Vi cup Rogers Golden 1 teaspoon vanilla 

Syrup Pinch of salt 

9 cups of freshly popped corn 

Place popcorn in a large buttered bowl and keep warm in a 
slow oven. Mix all candy ingredients except vanilla and salt. 
Stir in heavy pan over low heat until sugar dissolves. Cover 
for 3 minutes of boiling then remove cover and cook to soft 
crack stage (270°). Add vanilla and salt. Pour rapidly over 
corn and stir to coat each kernel. Dip hands in cold water 
and shape popcorn into balls about the size of eating apples. 


There’s nothing sweeter than Rogers Golden Syrup 

Send for the Rogers cook book (all new recipes). Write to the B.C. SUGAR REFINING COMPANY, P.O. Box 2150, Vancouver 1, B.C. 



Glenda, 7; Leita, 5, and 2-year-old 
Douglas pose with grandmother, 
Mrs. W. H. Campbell and their 
mother, Mrs. Harold Campbell 
in the former buttery of the 
Ontario farm home, center 
for the ladies’ machine and 
hand knitting activity 
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by GWEN LESLIE 


Home Editor 


Harold share the task of building up their grow- 
ing dairy farm. 

The ladies’ knitting business is young — it 
began one harsh spring day in 1963. “With the 
old heating system the house was cold, and so 
was I!” Mrs. Campbell Sr. remembers. “With all 
the farm expenses I didn’t want to ask the men 
for a new heating system. But I got to thinking 
we could knit up some wool we had on hand 
and see if it would sell. By Christmas we had 
the new furnace!” 

The Campbell knitters were busiest just before 
Christmas last year. Bobbie delivered the last 
of the gift orders Christmas Day. By June of 
this year they had taken 64 gift orders for this 
Christmas. 

“Many people come to us because we can knit 
to fit,” Bobbie told me. “We’ve filled gift orders 
to be sent as far as British Columbia and Texas.” 
We get a thrill with each garment we finish, 
whether it’s to order or one of the few we do on 
speculation.” Many customers make their de¬ 
cisions on style and color from seeing other 
garments finished or in progress. Others know 
exactly what they want, for instance older men 
want a longer leg on socks while younger men 
want only shorter ones. 

SOME OF THE Campbell garments combine 
machine and hand knitting. Others are entirely 
knit by one or the other. When the machine is 
involved, one woman uses it while the other 
presses and blocks the knitting. 

Mrs. Campbell had the machine some years 
before they began selling their knitting. “I got 
interested in knitting machines through buying 
one with an agreement that the selling company 
would sell my knitting. It turned out to be a 
fraud,” she admits, “but I was interested by then 
and bought a good machine to replace the first 
one.” 

Wool is ordered as needed. To establish selling 
prices, the Campbells figure the cost for materials 
and add what they feel their time and the dif¬ 
ficulty of the pattern warrants. Their first choice 
in yam is a wool combined with 10 per cent 
nylon for added strength. They use this for their 


TWO ENTERPRISING Ontario farm wives 
who have already knit themselves a furnace, a 
washer and a dryer, have as their next objective 
a redecorating job on the home they share. 

In truth, the furnace and laundry equipment 
are not directly the wooly product of their knit¬ 
ting. Nor will the walls be hung with wool. 
These knitters pay cash for what they buy, cash 
earned by the sale of articles they knit. The 
articles bear the label “Made Especially for You 
by the Campbells of Domville.” 

“We don’t work outside on the farm,” Mrs. 
W. H. Campbell explained to me, “and with 
the knitting we feel we’re doing something to 
help. She and son Harold’s wife Bobbie share 
the knitting business just as Mr. Campbell and 


Granddaughters Glenda (1.) and Leita (r.) look 
over a multi-colored sampling of the Campbells’ 
knitting: socks, sweaters, mitts, and a suit 


jsIfS 


The Campbells machine-knit strips from scraps 
of wool, then braid the strips into handsome 
mats such as these two in their front entrance 


“I always said when we had a washer and dryer 
we’d have them upstairs where the bulk of the 
laundry is,” Mrs. Campbell says of their second 
storey laundry room adjacent to the bedrooms 
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HOLIDAY FANCIES 

FOR THE 
YOUNG MISS 


Velveteen with lace frosting 
to thrill a little girl 


PATTERNS 


No. 3312. This quick ’n easy one-piece dress features 
back button closing to the ruffle beneath the dropped 
waist. Optional Peter Pan collar. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 6X. 60c. 

No. 3346. Lace and contrasting cuffs and Peter Pan col¬ 
lar trim a front-buttoned straight shirt dress. Option¬ 
al pockets, belt, long sleeves. 3, 4, 5, 6, 6X. 60c. 

No. 3345. A bonus basic dress with fitted bodice, elas¬ 
ticized sleeves and gathered skirt features eyelet pepluin 
attached to belt. Other options include a large collar, 
pleated cummerbund, jacket. 4, 6, 8, 10, 12. 60c. 


Country Guide 


3347 


No. 3347. Who’d suspect this full-skirted jumper with 
elasticized back waist and its lace-trimmed blouse were 
sewn from a quick ’n easy pattern? 3, 4, 5, 6, 6x. 60c. 


No. 3348. Sew a dress with elasticized ruffle at sleeve 
and neck, and a lined shoulder-buttoned jumper from an 
extra-quick ’n easy pattern! Sizes y 2 , 1, 2 and 3. 60c. 


Pattern No. 


Size 


Price 


Pattern No. 


Country Guide Pattern Department 

1760 Ellice Ave., Box 4001, Terminal “A”, 

Winnipeg 21, Man. Toronto, Ont. 

Please send Butterick (No. C.O.D. orders, please) 























How many sewing machines do you 
expect to buy in a lifetime? 


One? 


Tine. One sewing machine. 

What would you like it to do? 
(Besides last a lifetime.) Work 
■smoothly, quietly, precisely, with 
no trembles or rattles? Of course. 

This isn’t true of all sewing 
machines, you know! So-called 
“bargain” machines can be a dis¬ 
appointment. We, at Singer, never 
intend to disappoint anybody. 
Ever. 


Come to the Singer Sewing 
Centre, when you’re considering 
this lifetime purchase. Check the 
many features you’ll find on the 
sewing machines. Built-in features 
that let you hem, overcast, back¬ 
stitch, make button-holes, sew on 
buttons, mend and darn. 

What else to look for? A push¬ 
button that fills the bobbin auto¬ 
matically right from the needle? 
The only machine that can do 


that is our fabulous Touch & Sew*. 
How about a needle that slants? 
(To let you see what you’re sew¬ 
ing.) The Slant Needle is ours 
alone. 

Just remember: Any Singer 
sewing machine from the econom¬ 
ical Young Budget model to the 
brand new Touch & Sew, has the 
same lasting quality. It may be a 
once-in-two-lifetimes buy, because 
a Singer sewing machine often 
goes from mother to daughter. 


For illustrated catalogue of Singer 
Products write to your nearest Singer 
store or write Suite 810—1245 Sher¬ 
brooke Street W., Montreal, P.Q. 



SINGER SEWING CENTERS 

* TRADEMARK OF THE SINGER COMPANY 


SECOND IN LINE 




LOW PRICED FOR YOUNG BUDGETS 



You’ll find this quality in all 
Singer’s products. Including the 
portable typewriters. They are 
modern and economical and 
would make an ideal gift for a 
teenager starting a new school 
term. 


ONE OF OUR SUPERLATIVE TYPEWRITERS 




















M me K/TCHEN 


PRAISED BY A poet as “the gift of 
the gods,” honey appears most often 
on Canadian breakfast tables. And 
there’s appealing variety to choose 
from for breakfast use! 

Comb honey is available in the 
cells, just as the bees stored and 
sealed it. Liquid honey is packaged 
after heating or pasteurizing, filter¬ 
ing and cooling. Crystallized honey 
has been heated, filtered, partly 
cooled and then seeded with fine 
crystals which are blended in thor¬ 
oughly to produce a creamed and 
uniformly smooth texture. Generally 
speaking, honey is best stored in a 
cupboard in your kitchen. It wants 
to be covered at room temperature, 
and in a dry place. If stored in a 
damp place, honey tends to absorb 
moisture, and liquid or crystallized 
honey may become thin and ferment. 
Dampness will spoil the appearance 
of comb honey, darkening its color. 

Honey makes its own gift of na¬ 
tural sweetness and added moistness 
to baked goods. Many cooks feel that 
foods baked with honey stay fresh 
longer. You may find this hard to 
prove—honey-baked foods are hard 
to hold back from eager appetites! 

Honey Cherry Cobbler 

16-02. can red sour pitted pie cherries 

Vs c. honey 

Vs tsp. salt 

1% T. cornstarch 

Vi tsp. almond extract 

1 c. sifted all-purpose flour 
Vs tsp. baking soda 

% tsp. salt 
Vi tsp. mace 
3 T. shortening 

2 T. honey 

2 T. ichite vinegar 

3 T. milk 

Preheat oven to 425°F. (hot). Grease 
a 10" hy 6" by IVs" baking dish. 

Drain cherries, reserving juice. In a 
saucepan, combine the Vs cup honey, 

Vs teaspoon salt, and cornstarch. Stir in 
cherry juice and cook, stirring con¬ 
stantly until mixture thickens. Remove 
from heat. Blend in almond extract and 
cherries. Pour into greased baking dish. 


by GWEN LESLIE 

Food Editor 


Sift together the flour, baking soda. 
Vs teaspoon salt, and mace. Cut in 
shortening until mixture is fine. Com¬ 
bine 2 tablespoons honey, vinegar and 
milk; add all at once to dry ingredients. 
Stir until flour mixture is just mois¬ 
tened. Drop by spoonfuls over cherry 
mixture. Bake in preheated oven for 
20 to 25 minutes. Serve warm. Yields 
4 servings. 


Honey Apple Roll 

Pastry for a 2-crust pie 
Vi c. liquid honey 
IVs c. peeled, chopped apple 
Vs c. chopped dates 
3 T. chopped walnuts 
Vi tsp. cinnamon 
Vs tsp. cloves 
2 T. liquid honey 

Preheat oven to 425°F. (hot). Lightly 
grease a cookie sheet. 

Roll pastry out in two rectangles 
about 10" by 7". Spread both with 
honey to about Vs" from pastry edges. 
Sprinkle remaining ingredients (except 
2 T. honey) over pastry pieces. Roll 
each up like a jelly roll and seal edges 
firmly to prevent honey bubbling out 
during cooking. Place rolls on a cookie 
sheet and bake in preheated oven until 
golden brown, 20 to 25 minutes. Spread 
remaining 2 tablespoons honey over top 
of baked rolls. Slice each roll in 3 
portions and serve warm with whipped 
cream or ice cream, if desired. Yields 
6 servings. 

Note: If desired, you may make a 
richer pastry by using Vi cup butter 
in place of Vi cup of the shortening 
called for in your recipe. 


HOT QUAKER OATS! 

Best Warm-up to the Day 

Every bowlful contains all the 
food energy, all the nourishment 
of 100% whole grain. £931 

None of the natural I 


Honey Nut Brownies 

% c. shortening 

2 oz. unsweetened chocolate 

2 eggs 

x /s tsp. vanilla 

Vs c. sugar 

Vs c. honey 

Vs c. all-purpose flour 

Vi tsp. salt 

Vi tsp. baking powder 
1 c. broken walnuts 

(Please turn to page 54) 


VIA AIR FRANCE 

Trips to Paris for 5 lucky couples 
plus 1,000 other prizes! Send your 
name and address with a Quaker 
Oats box top to: The Quaker Oats 
Company of Canada Limited, Paris 
Holiday, Peterborough, Ontario. 


Get complete details 
on this prize-packed 
Quaker Oats contest at 
your grocery store! 


[American lloney institute 

a tempting Honey Cherry Cobbler 


Honey sweetens both fruit and topping for 
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I SEE 
NEW 

HORIZONS 


BURNS 


soft resilient heels & soles 


Now... 

feminine hygiene 
in a capsule! 

Germicidal protection that 
starts instantly —lasts tor hours 


HANDICRAFTS 


Now, get the antiseptic action of 
a douche, without the usual mess 
or equipment. Get Zonitors—the 
feminine hygiene discovery that 
fits in your change purse! 

Zonitors are modern vaginal 
suppositories that kill every germ 
they touch. Yet they are proved 
harmless and gentle by clinical 
tests. 

Zonitors’ “shield” of pro¬ 
tection starts instantly , lasts for 
hours—protects, freshens, deo¬ 
dorizes. Individually wrapped. 
Available at your drug store in 
packages of 6, 12 and 24. Com¬ 
plete instructions included. 


Carol singers in cross stitch parade across a Christmas table runner. Fot 
diagramed instructions keyed for color, order Leaflet No. P.E. 1977; 10*. 


Distress of “Change-of-Life” 
Relieved For Most Women 
In Tests At Clinic! 


Order Leaflet No. E-6417. 

J Od, for diagramed 
instructions for the 
cross stitch motif 
shown on the 
place mat set 
pictured at left. 


Hot flashes, weakness, nervousness 
strikingly relieved in case after case 


In clinical tests with Pinkham's Vegetable 
Compound, case after case got striking 
relief from hot flashes, nervous symptoms 
of change-of-life. Chances are you may get 
the same grand relief. As thousands have 
found, Pinkham's Compound acts through 
the sympathetic nervous system to relieve 
that discomfort. So why suffer needlessly? 
Get Lydia E. Pinkham's Vegetable Com¬ 
pound at drug counters. See if you can't 
escape most of the hot flashes and nerv¬ 
ousness that make middle-life so hard to 
-bear! 

Prefer Tablets? Druggists also have 
Lydia E. Pinkham Tablets. 


I suddenly know what feeling 
grown-up is all about. It’s looking 
ahead. Childhood is so immediate 
...so day-to-day. Now a beautiful 
future stretches ahead of me. I 
see new horizons. 


Stem, Satin, Long and 
Short, Running, Chain, 
French Knot, Fly and 
Straight stitches form 
the Partridge in a Pear 
Tree motif for a Christmas 
tablecloth. Order 
Leaflet No. E-8240, 10*. 


BROKEN REST? 


Many young girls have their eyes 
on new horizons. And in the 
achievement of their goals, 
Tampax internal sanitary protec¬ 
tion can be a real help. Invisible 
and unfelt in use, Tampax re¬ 
moves the fear of embarrassment 
that makes so many girls awk¬ 
ward and ill-at-ease. It gives 
further security by preventing 
odor. Your active life, your busy 
life, your working life will be all 
the better because of Tampax. 
That, we promise you! 

Tampax is made of pure sur¬ 
gical cotton, protected by a 
silken-smooth applicator. It is 
available in three absorbency- 
sizes (Regular, Super, Junior) 
wherever such products are sold. 


Bladder and urinary infections may be 
to blame. gi n pills act gently, promptly 
and effectively to relieve broken rest, 
sore back and that all-in feeling. 

GIN PILLS 

FOR THE KIDNEYS 


Leaflet No. P.C. 9465, 10* 
offers crochet 
instructions for this 
set of 3 angels; 9", 6", 
and 4" high. A small 
ring forms each halo. 


TAMPAX 


Be prepared with safe first aid that brings 
fast relief... keep your medicine cabinet 
stocked with m 


CORPORATION LIMITED, BARRIE, ONT. 


Terry toweling makes 
an appealing stuffed 
toy kitten. Order 
Leaflet No. S-5030, 10*, 
for scale drawing 
of pattern pieces and 
complete sewing directions. 


AnHsspbc OINTMENT 


NON-SLIP 


», 800 $1.00. Saw files, 6" 
-dozen $1.00. Quilt patches 
[, cotton, flannelette or I 
3 pounds 


,_ $1.35. Twill 

panting, 10 yards $2.50. Wool- £4 
lens 77£ yard. Send $1.00. Bal- Kl 
ance C.O.D. Money-back guar- 
antee. Brochure. 

MRS. I. SCHAEFER LIMITED 
Box 370 Drummondville, 


For handicraft patterns pictured above please address your order to 
Country Guide Needlework Dept., 1760 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg 21, Man. 












SCRUMPTIOUS CRESCENTS... 

you bake yourself! 



Perfect for your next Dinner Party! Your family and guests 
will enjoy these home-made crescents. They’re marvelously 
easy with FLEISCHMANN’S the Fast Rising Yeast, pre¬ 
ferred by generations of home-makers. 


SESAME CRESCENTS 

( Yield. 24 crescents) 

Scald 1 cup milk 

Stir in Vs cup granulated sugar 

2 tsps. salt 
Vs cup Blue Bonnet 
Margarine or butter 
Cool to lukewarm. Meantime, mea¬ 
sure into bowl 

Vi cup lukewarm water 
Stir in 2 tsps. granulated sugar 


T_ 

Sprinkle with contents of 

2 envelopes Fleisch- 
mann’s Fast-Rising 
Dry Yeast 

Let stand 10 minutes, THEN stir 
well. 

Stir in lukewarm milk mixture and 
2 cups pre-sifted all 
purpose flour 
Beat until smooth 


Work in enough additional pre-sifted all purpose flour (about 1 3 A cups) to 
make a soft dough. Turn out dough onto lightly floured board. Knead 
until smooth and elastic. Place in lightly greased bowl; brush top with 
melted Blue Bonnet Margarine or butter. Cover. Let rise in warm place, 
free from draft, until doubled in bulk, about 1 hour. Punch down dough; 
turn out onto lightly floured board. Divide into 3 equal parts. Roll out 
each into a 9-inch circle; brush with melted Blue Bonnet Margarine or 
butter; cut into 8 wedges; sprinkle with sesame seeds. Starting at wide edge, 
roll up each wedge tightly. Seal points firmly. Place, points down, on 
greased cookie sheets. Curve to form crescents. Brush lightly with melted 
Blue Bonnet Margarine or butter. Sprinkle tops with more sesame seeds. 
Cover. Let rise in warm place, free from draft, until doubled in bulk, 
about 45 minutes. Bake in preheated hot oven, 400°F., about 12 to 15 
minutes or until golden brown. 


NEW 

CONVENIENT 
STRIP PACK 



fast rising 


FASTRISING- 


.. 


Another fine 
product of 
Standard 
Brands 
Limited 


When you bake at home use Fleischmann’s and be sure 


IN THE KITCHEN 

(Continued from page 52) 

Preheat oven to 350°F. (moderate). 
Grease an 8" square baking pan. 

Melt shortening and chocolate over 
boiling water and cool slightly. Blend 
sugar, eggs and vanilla. Add honey and 
chocolate mixture to egg mixture and 
beat well. Sift flour, salt and baking 
powder together twice and add to first 
mixture, stirring just until moistened. 
Stir in nuts. 

Bake about 40 minutes, cut in dia¬ 
mond-shaped bars and dip 2 sides in 
icing sugar. Cool on cake rack. 


★ ★ ★ 

Key to Abbreviations 


tsp.—teaspoon 
T.—tablespoon 
c.—cup 
pkg.—package 


oz.—ounce 
lb.—pound 
pt.—pint 
qt.—quart 


Honey Orange Drops 

Vi c. shortening 
Vi c. sugar 
1 egg 

1 tsp. vanilla 
1 c. honey 

3 c. sifted all-purpose flour 
Vi tsp. salt 

3 tsp. baking poivder 
Vi c. chopped walnuts 
Vi c. chopped candied orange peel 
Vi c. chopped candied lemon peel 
Preheat oven to 375°F. (moderate). 
Grease cookie sheet. 

Cream shortening and sugar until 
light and fluffy. Add egg and beat 
well. Blend in vanilla and honey. Sift 
flour, baking powder and salt together 
3 times and add to honey mixture. Add 
nuts, orange and lemon peel and mix 
well. Drop by teaspoon on greased 
cookie sheet and bake about 10 minutes. 
Yields about 7 dozen. V 


Fruit-flavored gelatin powders 
add new interest to these 

Party-Pretty Cakes 

FRUIT-FLAVORED gelatin pow- Preheat oven to 350°F. Grease, flour 


ders hold a favored place on pantry 
and kitchen staple shelves. One rea¬ 
son for their popularity is obvious 
—it’s versatility. The captured color 
of the basic jelly made by following 
package directions is just the begin¬ 
ning; fruit-flavored gelatin stars in 
countless combinations with other 
molding and baking ingredients. 

A cookbook collection of recipes 
using these gelatin products came 
to hand recently. The section on 
desserts caught my eye and I se¬ 
lected the following recipes for you 
to sample. 

Pastel Pound Cake 

1 pkg. white or yellow cake mix 
3 -oz. pkg. fruit-flavored gelatin 
% c. water 
Vi c. salad oil 
4 eggs, unbeaten 

Preheat oven to 350°F. (moderate). 
Line bottom of 10" tube pan with 
paper. 

Empty cake mix into a large mixing 
bowl. Add remaining ingredients. Beat 
3 minutes, or until smooth and creamy. 
Bake for 50 to 55 minutes; cool in pan 
for 15 minutes. Remove from pan and 
complete cooling on rack. Sprinkle cake 
with sifted icing sugar, if desired. Or 
top with Lemon Glaze. 

Note: In place of the tube pan sug¬ 
gested above, this cake may be baked 
in the following paper-lined pans: two 
9" by 5" loaf pans for 40 to 45 minutes; 
one 13" by 9" pan for 40 to 45 minutes; 
two 9" layer pans for 30 to 35 minutes; 
two 8" layer pans for 35 to 40 minutes; 
or one 9" tube pan for 55 to 60 minutes. 

Lemon Glaze 

Prepare Pastel Pound Cake and bake 
it in a 13" by 9" pan. Cool in pan for 
15 minutes. Gradually blend % cup 
lemon juice into 2 cups sifted icing 
sugar. Add 2 tablespoons melted butter 
and 1 tablespoon water. 

Remove cake from pan and place on 
rack. Punch holes in cake with tooth¬ 
pick. Pour on glaze, allowing it to run 
into holes. Place cake on serving platter. 

Pink Coconut Cake 

3-oz. pkg. strawberry or mixed fruit- 

flavored gelatin 
1 % c. flaked coconut 

1 pkg. white cake mix 

2 egg whites 
Water 

Fluffy White Frosting 


and wax paper line two round 9" layer- 
pans. 

Combine 1 tablespoon fruit-flavored 
gelatin with the coconut in a jar. Cover, ^ 
and shake until coconut is tinted. Pre¬ 
pare cake mix with egg whites and 
water as directed on the package, add¬ 
ing remaining jelly powder before beat¬ 
ing. (Some undissolved gelatin may 
remain after beating.) Pour into pre¬ 
pared pans and bake until cakes pull 
away from sides of pans and test done 
in centers. Cool in pans for 10 minutes; 
then remove from pans and cool on 
racks. Split layers horizontally, making 
4 layers. Fill and frost with a fluffy 
white frosting and sprinkle tinted coco¬ 
nut over top. 

Fruit-Filled Angel Cake 

One 10" baked angel cake -!* 

3-oz. pkg. fruit-flavored gelatin 

(strawberry, cherry or mixed fruit) 1 
1 c. boiling water 

% c. cold water or fruit juice ^ 

1 c. fresh, or drained canned or 

frozen fruit 

2 c. whipping cream 

Cut a Vi" horizontal slice from top of 
cake. Carefully hollow out remainder 
of cake, leaving a Vi" shell on bottom 
and sides. Dissolve gelatin in boiling ^ 
water. Add cold water and fruit. (If 
canned or frozen fruit is used, sub¬ 
stitute the drained fruit syrup for the 
cold water.) Chill mixture until slightly 
thickened. Whip the cream and blend m 
2 cups of it into the thickened gelatin. 
Spoon part of the gelatin mixture into 
hollow in cake. Cut the cake from the v 
hollow into small pieces and place 
several pieces on gelatin layer. Layer 
gelatin and cake until hollow is filled. 
Replace top slice. Spread remaining 
cream on top and sides of cake and 
chill at least 3 hours before serving. , 
Store in the refrigerator. Yields 10 to 
16 servings. * 

Party Topping 

3 Vi T. fruit-flavored gelatin 

(Vi of 3-oz. pkg.) 

% c. boiling water 

2 egg whites 
Vt c. sugar 

Dissolve gelatin in boiling water. 
Chill until slightly thickened. Beat egg 
whites until foamy throughout; gradu¬ 
ally add sugar and beat until stiff peaks 
will form. Gradually add gelatin, beat¬ 
ing until well blended. Serve on cakes, 
puddings and other desserts. Yields 

3 cups.—G.L. V 
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Tips for 

Teen-Age Voters 

by RUSSELL DOERN 


Part VII 

The Party or the Man? 

A VOTER is fortunate when the 
party of his choice puts forward 
the best candidate. Unfortunately, 


In modern concepts, particularly 
in Canada, the political parties have 
blurred their policies so that “left” 
and “right” are not easily applied; 
concessions are made to race, re¬ 
ligion, and region. The origin of the 



of the old French flavor is retained, 
the “right” representing government. 

In actual political policies, how¬ 
ever, the term “left” means increas¬ 
ing social legislation or state controls 
on private enterprise. “Right” means 
leaving matters where they are or 
increasing the opportunities for 
private enterprise. The “center” con¬ 
tains the moderate political opinions, 
theoretically between the extremes, 
but usually with characteristics of 
both “right” and “left.” V 

(to be continued) 

Target Date 

When shooting on a target range. 

The bulls-eyes are the highs. 


he must often choose between the 
party and the man. 

1. As a party voter—on occasion 
vote for the man. As a party voter 
you will generally support the party’s 
candidate; however, there are times 
when you may not. For example: 
(1) When you disagree with the 
platform and/or performance of the 
party, and (2) when another party 
has a superior candidate. Either in¬ 
stance is a sufficient reason to switch 
votes. Should this occur a number of 
times, a fundamental re-examination 
is necessary. Perhaps you should 
support another party or vote as an 
independent. 

2. As a new voter—vote for the 
man. You will find it easier to choose 
among candidates rather than among 
parties. Platforms are often complex 
and are sometimes indistinguishable 
from one another. Since party loyal¬ 
ties are not the major consideration, 
you should make your decision on 
the basis of the achievements and 
capabilities of the candidates. 

3. As an experienced voter—vote 
for the man and the party. You will 
find it difficult but satisfying to de¬ 
cide on the basis of the man and 
his party’s record. In voting for an 
individual, you also vote for his 
party. 

If you are continually voting for 
candidates from the same party, 
consider whether you should be¬ 
come a party voter or member. For 
example, if you support candidate 
“A” from party “A”—is it the man 
who attracts you or the party? 

The intelligent voter will con¬ 
tinually examine the performances 
of the various parties and their candi¬ 
dates. The voter who supports the 
party “right or wrong” displays great 
loyalty but demonstrates little in¬ 
telligence. 

Part VIII 

Left, Right and Center 

THE POLITICAL terms “left” and 
“right” originated during the French 
Revolution. When the National As¬ 
sembly was called for the first time 
in 175 years in 1789, the conserva¬ 
tives and monarchists happened to 
sit on the right of the speaker while 
the liberals and radicals sat on the 
left. 

There is no clear division of char¬ 
acteristics or principles which separ¬ 
ate the political left and right today 
but the historical tendencies would 
be something like this: 

Left Right 

Democratic Aristocratic 

Internationalist Nationalist 

Equalitarian Privilege 

Reform Tradition 


terms thus is clear, but the modern 
application is complex. 

In the Commons at Ottawa the 


government supporters sit on the 
right of the speaker, and the Opposi¬ 
tion on his left. In this something 


But shooting for a date, it’s strange. 
The near miss gets the prize. 

—David Savage 



Let Air Canada fly you 
to a dream holiday in 
Britain and Europe 


Your holidays in Europe? Why not! In these days of jet 
travel and low fares, more and more farm families 
are going abroad for their holidays. And when you 
go by Air Canada, your giant jet speeds you to A 
the famous sights of Britain and Europe in a * 
matter of relaxed hours. ft 

Before you go ... get all the information 
you want from Air Canada! Send the LfM 
coupon below for a free 16-page illustrated wll 

booklet full of things to see and do. Or, 
send for Air Canada’s useful ‘Planatrip’ JipfjB 
Kit: five guidebooks each containing 64 fJglfiii 
pages, or more, of tips and points on how 
to really enjoy Britain & Ireland, France, Ifl 
Germany & Austria, Switzerland and Italy. -4 bhp|M 

Plan your trip with your travel agent or 
nearest office of Air Canada now! 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY FOR TRAVEL FACTS 
to: AIR CANADA, P.O. Box # 598, Montreal 3, Que. 

Yes, I want to know more about Europe; please send me: 

□ Free 16-page illustrated brochure □ Complete ‘Planatrip’ Kit (enclose $2) 


NAME 


PROV. 


CITY/TOWN 


October 1964 
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Thanksgiving dinner. “It’s good to 
say thank you for all the things God 
has given us,” he had said, “but I 
believe that we should also be thank¬ 
ful that we can work and help 
people. If we all share in bringing 
the dinner, it will be an extra-spe¬ 
cial Thanksgiving.” 

Barry dragged his toe through 
the fallen leaves as the swing moved 
back and forth. What could he do? 
He couldn’t think of anything to 
bring. He didn’t have a paper route 
like his big brother, and he didn’t 
have a garden like his big sister. 

He got down from the swing and 
walked slowly toward the house. 

“Barry!” 

It was old Mrs. Spinney, next 
door, waving her hand at him. He 
ran over to her. 

“Barry, I’ve locked myself out. If 
I hoist you up, could you go in 
through the kitchen window and un¬ 
lock the door from inside?” 

“Sure, Mrs. S p i n n e y.” Barry 
pushed up the window and crawled \ 
through as quickly as he could. He 
crossed the kitchen and unlocked 
the back door. 

“Thank you, Barry. Here’s a little 
reward for helping me.” Mrs. Spin¬ 
ney fumbled in her purse and 
brought out a shiny dime. i 

A dime! He could buy a bag of 
nuts, or some colored paper to make 
a table decoration. He could have a 
share in preparing the dinner! 

Barry was about to accept the 
money when he thought of some¬ 
thing else. It was the Cub promise. ‘‘ 
He wasn’t quite old enough to be 
a Cub yet, but he had learned the 
promise from his brother’s book. 
Part of it said, “to do a good turn 
to somebody every day.” Daddy had 
said it didn’t mean a job to be paid 
for, but just helping because help¬ 
ing was a good thing to do. 

Barry shook his head. “No, thank ' 
you, Mrs. Spinney,” he said. “I was 
glad to help you. I don’t want to be 
paid for it.” He explained the Cub ' 
promise. 

Mrs. Spinney smiled, “My boys 
were Cubs, too,” she said, “but that 
was a long time ago. Now I’m lucky 
if I see them every 2 or 3 years.” 

“Don’t they come for Thanksgiv¬ 
ing?” Barry asked. 

“No, they’re much too far away. 

I don’t have anything fancy for 
Thanksgiving, but I do say a special 
thank you prayer for good health and 
kind friends and things like that. We 
all have something to be thankful 
for.” 

HE BOUNCED THROUGH the 
golden leaves toward the back door. 

He felt like bouncing now, because N 
there was an idea bouncing inside 
him. Maybe he really could help. 

He hurried into the kitchen to > 
ask Mom something. Then he 
hurried back to Mrs. Spinney’s 
house. 

Mrs. Spinney was surprised to see 
him so soon. “Daddy is bringing the 
turkey, and Mom is making pies, 
and Roger is bringing ice cream, 
and Cindy grew the vegetables. 
Mrs. Spinney, may I bring you to 
the dinner?” 

Mrs. Spinney smiled. “Yes, thank 
you, Barry,” she said softly. “I’d 
be very happy to have you bring 
me.” V 


Something for Thanksgiving 

by JEAN GILCHRIST 


Boy 

and 

Girl 


BARRY PEEKED into the refrigera¬ 
tor. “Where’s the Thanksgiving tur¬ 
key, Mom?” 

“Daddy is bringing it this after¬ 
noon. That’s his share in the dinner. 
I’ve made pies, Roger is buying ice 
cream with his paper-route money, 
and Cindy is providing vegetables 
from her garden.” 

“What can I bring, Mom?” 


“You just bring a happy smile, 
Barry.” 

Barry knew that Mom meant to be 
kind, but why did she think he was 
too small to help? 

He slipped off his chair and went 
outside, scuffling through the golden 
elm leaves until he reached the 
swing. 

It had been Daddy’s idea to have 
each person bring part of the 


Everyone has something to save for... 


Canada Savings Bonds / now on sale! 


EASY TO BUY You can buy 

Canada Savings Bonds for cash or 
on instalments—at work on the 
Payroll Savings Plan—or at banks, 
authorized investment dealers, 
stockbrokers, trust or loan companies. 
They come in denominations of $50, 
$100, $500, $1,000 and $5,000 
up to a limit of $10,000 per person. 

64-3 


SIMPLE TO CASH You can cash 
Canada Savings Bonds at any time 
at any bank at their full face value 
plus earned interest. When ready 
money is required all you have to do 
is complete the redemption form on 
the Bond and present it to your 
Bank. You will receive your money 
immediately. They are instant cash! 


GOOD TO KEEP You get interest 
on 1964 Canada Savings Bonds 
on Nov. 1st each year— 4'A% for 
each of the first two years; 5% for 
each of the next five years and 5%% 
for each of the remaining three 
years—giving an average return 
when held to maturity in ten years of 
5.00% a year.They're worth keeping! 
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Lamb 

Imports needed to satisfy 
consumers 


TOBACCO 

(Continued from page 16) 

over the situation, “We continually 
hurt ourselves over lack of continuity 
of policy. We squabble over methods 
of selling, the use of MH.30 and 
we closed down our auctions for 2 
weeks last year to the dismay of 
overseas buyers. How can the export 
buyer hope to have confidence in 
obtaining the blend he requires? 
How we have a tobacco industry at 
all is something of a mystery.” 

We do have a tobacco industry 
which enjoys a good captive domes¬ 
tic market and an export potential. 
It is, however, no longer the glitter¬ 
ing 100-million-dollar Cinderella; it 
needs enlightened leadership. V 

Sugar Beets 

Upward pressure on prices 
expected 


United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture forecasters predict lamb 
prices in the next few months will 
be above a year ago. Dressed lamb, 
and both feeder and slaughter lambs, 
could move south across the border 
during the fall and winter months. V 

GRAINS 

(Continued from page 17) 

lion bushels during 1963-64 were up 
1 million bushels from the year be¬ 
fore and well ahead of the 5.5 mil¬ 
lion 30-year average. 

It will be surprising if the price 
picture changes much—though some 
people believe prices might ease a 
little. The future price, as usual, 
depends on what the U.S. govern¬ 
ment will do with its C.C.C. flax. 


Right now the “floor” is about $3.20, 
in Canadian funds. 

RYE. The crop this year is ex¬ 
pected to be about the same as last 
year’s 12.8 million bushels and ex¬ 
ports last year were about the same 
as the 30-year average: 5.6 million. 
The main market for rye is in Europe 
which had good crops this year. 
While nobody seems to anticipate 
any major changes in the price of 
rye during 1964-65, there is a feeling 
that prices will be on the lower side 
rather than the upper side of Sep¬ 
tember prices. 

RAPESEED. In spite of a nearly 
50 per cent increase in acreage this 
year compared to last, it looks as 
though production will be up less 
than 25 per cent. The 1963 prairie 
crop amounted to 8.3 million bushels 


WITH WORLD POPULATION and 

per capita sugar consumption on the 
way up, there will be long-term 
upward pressure on prices; consump¬ 
tion is particularly significant in the 
developing nations which are dis¬ 
covering a sweet tooth. Eighty per 
cent of our requirements are im¬ 
ported and August 1 a large new 
sugar cane factory went into pro¬ 
duction in Quebec. 

Last year our sugar beets averaged 
producers $19 per ton and good 
prices are anticipated from a 5 per 
cent larger sugar beet acreage this 
year. The Prairies are the only area 
in Canada self-sufficient in sugar. 
Forty per cent of world sugar is 
from sugar beets, the rest from cane. 

All but 10 per cent of world pro¬ 
duction is tied up under agreements; 
most times we buy cheaper sugar 
outside these agreements and the 
Commonwealth agreements guar¬ 
antee us a supply of sugar — but 
not price. In last year’s wild sugar 
market this made us very vulnerable. 
This year, at growers’ request, pros¬ 
pects of a federal deficiency pay¬ 
ment will hinge on what happens 
on the London market. V 


A SAD FACT OF LIFE is that 
Canadians just don’t eat lamb despite 
the superb flavor of the domestic 
product. The sheep population has 
got so low that we don’t get really 
effective merchandising and outside 
the big cities, lamb is only sporadic¬ 
ally available. A key factor has been 
the changing ethnic pattern; the de¬ 
clining percentage of Anglo-Saxon 
origin has paralleled the decline in 
lamb consumption. 

Imports, and sheep and lamb 
slaughter in both the U.S. and Can¬ 
ada, are all below a year ago. The 
lamb crop is also down and future 
supplies for both feeding and slaugh¬ 
ter will be reduced. Beef will affect 
the market in two ways; ample 
supplies of beef mitigate against an 
overall meat shortage but the cattle 
cost-price squeeze gives farmers who 
cannot buy steers at their price an 
incentive to finish lambs in their 
stead. Imports at rather higher prices 
are expected to take up the slack 
in the downward drift in the sheep 
population. 


Start of a long, warm winter 


Men who work outdoors in winter 
know the value of well-fitting under¬ 
wear like Stanfield’s Blue and Red 
label Combinations. They’re comfort- 
styled in all-wool heavy rib knit, with 
military insert shoulders for com¬ 
plete freedom, non-binding flatlocked 
seams and snug-fitting cuffs. Blue 
Label (sizes 34 to 44 ) costs about 
$10.95. Red Label (slightly lighter 


weight) about $9.95. XL slightly 
more. Two-piece Shirts and Drawers 
also available in both weights. Shirts 
have double thickness at chest. When 
you buy Stanfield’s you buy the best! 

Stanfield’s 

STANFIELD’S LIMITED, TBUBO, NOVA SCOTIA 


—in 1964 it might be less than 10.5 
million bushels. Of the 700,000 
seeded acres, over 215,000 is located 
in the Peace River District and it 
doesn’t appear that more than one- 
third of what looked like a 1,000- 
pounds-per-acre crop will be har¬ 
vested. Grades this year are slightly 
lower than last year. This could re¬ 
sult in higher prices for top grade 
rapeseed. 

The market held surprisingly firm 
throughout September and there 
doesn’t appear to be any reason for 
big rises or drops in the price that 
farmers will receive for the 1964 
crop. The Wheat Board’s action in 
holding down rapeseed quotas prob¬ 
ably helped keep prices stable — it 
prevented a flood of rapeseed on the 
market. Japan is our biggest and 
steadiest customer. V 
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Expert on North American waterfowl, 
Albert Hochbaum (left), director of 
Manitoba’s Delta Waterfowl Research 
Station, studies an Ontario marsh 

measure as possible of the wildlife 
that we have enjoyed.” 

Canada’s wildlife is indeed a 
“precious heritage” and a way must 
be found to preserve it, or do we 
really want to bother? Perhaps Can¬ 
ada’s wildlife cannot be saved in any 
great quantity no matter what is 
done. V 

DORMANCY INTO DOLLARS 

(Continued from page 22) 

the previous year yielded 3 bushels 
of seed. In the fall of 1963, the 
dormancy in the oats was broken 
with Giberellic acid. This did not 
change the genetic make-up of the 
seeds in any way, but it did permit 
seed expansion in the greenhouses 
during the winter. In 1963 Burrows 
tested 625 distinct lines; these were 
reduced to 110 in 1964 and still 
more will be eliminated. 

In 1965 “Dormoats” will be sown 
under various soil and climatic con¬ 
ditions at Beaverlodge, Alta.; Win¬ 
nipeg, Man.; Charlottetown, P.E.I.; 
and at five locations in Ontario. 

In the test plots each row is 
grown from the seed of one plant 
and yet each will have scores of 
variations. From these selections Dr. 
Burrows expects to develop an oat 
with a yield somewhere between 
that of the best spring oats and the 
theoretical yield of a winter oat. 

Yield is the chief characteristic 
which Burrows wants to capture. He 
also wants just the right degree of 
dormancy — too much and it won’t 
germinate in the spring, too little 
and it will sprout in the fall or too 
early in the spring when it may be 
damaged by frost. As well, he wants 
plants that will not rot, or become 
heir to all kinds of disease organ¬ 
isms in the fall and early spring. 

Would the new Dormoats become 
a weed hazard, through volunteer 
growth? This is a possibility but as 
they do not have another character¬ 
istic of wild oats, that of shattering, 
the hazard is greatly reduced. If 
Dormoats should become commer¬ 
cially practical, and for some reason 
they are not planted in the fall, this 
would present no problem as Dor¬ 
moats stored for several months will 
lose their dormancy. 

Vernon Burrows is also working 
with a dormant barley and hopes 
that his work will stimulate more 
research which may lead to an even 
more important possibility—dormant 
wheat. This might be achieved 
either through genetic research or 
through the discovery of a chemical 
which would have the same effect. V 


DUCK HUNTING 

(Continued from page 21) 

to this idea of conservation than 
profit and loss statements. Across 
the prairies the returning flocks of 
ducks and geese provide an unfor¬ 
gettable event for every truant school 
boy who ever packed his father’s 
12-gauge across a stubble field in 
late fall. This event is part of prairie 
farming as surely as harvesting or 
seeding—it’s part of a way of life. 

In the Canadian Science Digest of 


December 1937, William E. Saun¬ 
ders expressed this idea of conser¬ 
vation better perhaps than any. He 
said, “The young man looks at our 
abounding wildlife, and thinks that 
we have a precious heritage; the 
old man looks back at his youth and 
mourns for the vast numbers of wild 
things that now exist in a mere 
shadow of their former abundance; 
and whether young or old, we need 
to keep this matter constantly in 
mind, and be prepared to do our bit 
to hand onto our successors as full a 


there’s no better pump gun 
value than the Stevens 77! 


Compare the Stevens 77—feature for feature—with 
pump shotguns priced much higher. Inspect the 
trim receiver that houses a smooth, fast, dependable 
action. Look at the shapely stock, with full pistol 
grip and fluted comb. At its budget price, the 77 is 
a to p value. 12, 16, 20 and popular .410 gauge. 
Chambered for all 2%" and 3" magnum shells. 
5 quick shots (.410 gauge, 4 shots). $ 90.30 

If you want your pump gun for a variety of game, get 
the all-purpose 77-AC, with the Savage Adjustable 
Choke. Includes recoil pad. $96.10. See the Stevens 
77's at your sporting arms dealer now. 

FREE! Colorful, 40-page catalog of Savage firearms and ac¬ 
cessories. Write Savage Arms, Westfield 112, Massachusetts. 
Suggested prices shown subject to change. 


Stevens y "J by 

Savage 


TAKE A GAN PER 


FARMING 

—a way of life 

(Continued from page 19) 

culture is most up to date. Most of 
the pears are strung on wires to uti¬ 
lize the land to the best advantage. 
There are three huge cold storage 
plants. Space in these is not only 
used for the farm’s own crop but 
is made available to sharecroppers 
around the outside of the farm. 

The dairy enterprise consists of 
1,000 head of cattle, 550 of which 
are milking at any one time. The 
entire herd comes from Canadian- 
bred Holsteins, for Dr. Mozoto im¬ 
ported 650 head of heifers and 14 
herd bulls between 1949 and 1954. 

A veterinarian directs the feed¬ 
ing and cattle management program. 
He draws up feeding schedules, and 
costs them daily. He summarizes 
them monthly to see that the farm is 
making a profit. 

The cows are milked on a rotat¬ 
ing circular milking platform. They 
enter at two sides and leave the 
platform 15 minutes later onto a 
circular stairway leading from the 
center of the platform. This leads 
the cows from the round building 
down a long ramp back to the 
stable. Each cow’s milk is weighed 
and then pumped into milk cans 
ready for shipment direct to the 
dairy. The sanitation program in 
the milking parlor was good with the 
teat cups of the milkers being 
washed and disinfected before be¬ 
ing put onto a cow. 

A dairy in the industrial town 
on the edge of the farm took all the 
milk from the farm and from neigh¬ 
boring farms as well. The milk is 
bottled or made into cheese or but¬ 
ter. Italians are among the largest 
consumers of cheese in the world, 
eating nearly 20 lb. per capita an¬ 
nually. As a result, 80 per cent of 
all Italy’s milk is manufactured into 
cheese. 

Italy as I saw it, is a land of con¬ 
trast. The concern of the thoughtful 
people to whom I talked was to pre¬ 
serve their democratic system from 
the challenge of communism. But 
despite their efforts to make Italy 
progressive, one of the most serious 
political problems was that of the 
dissatisfied but inflexible small 
farmer. V 





“It’s not what I get for doing it. 
It’s what / get if I DON’T do it.” 
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100 FREE COUPONS 


from MARK TEN, the 
gifted cigarette that 


offers you so much 

mnra mara- 


superior quality cigarette famous brand-name gifts exciting bonus dividend 



This coupon is worth 100 Mark Ten 
coupons only when redeemed for a gift 
and accompanied by not less than 250 
coupons from Mark Ten packages. This 
offer good until December 31,1965. 


HERHDs 


Col 


emai 


Col 


eman 


'ncdej/aeoAe. SONY LA 


Mark Ten is pledged to bring you the finest quality 
cigarette in Canada. No compromise is made. Mark 
Ten cigarettes uphold the highest standards of the 
industry—from tobacco to paper; from filter to pro¬ 
tective packaging. The greatest care has been taken 
to assure that every Mark Ten you smoke comes to 
you in the freshest, most enjoyable form. For a re¬ 
markably smooth smoke, enjoy Mark Ten with its 
unique combination of 10 superior Virginia tobaccos. 


You can choose from renowned nationally advertised 
products for your Mark Ten gifts. Famous brand- 
names like these are to be found only in the very 
finest shops, stores and the Mark Ten Gift Catalogue. 
And you select your gifts from a wide range that in¬ 
cludes hundreds of gift suggestions. Begin to save 
for the Mark Ten Gifts of your choice. Each Mark Ten 
gift is personally selected for your Gift Catalogue by 
Marie Tenant, Mark Ten's exclusive gift consultant. 


Cut out and save this valuable bonus dividend. It 
has the full value of 100 Mark Ten coupons when 
accompanied by 250 standard Mark Ten coupons. 
(If you save more than one special bonus dividend, 
each will be honoured if accompanied by 250 stand¬ 
ard Mark Ten coupons.) This offer is good until 
December 31,1965. Write for your free Mark Ten 
Gift Catalogue. Requests should be addressed to: 
Mark Ten, P.O. Box 190, Snowdon, Montreal 29, Que. 
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NEXT TO MY HORSE 
I LOVE MY 
WATSON’S GLOVES 

And I love ’em for the same 
reason ... Watson’s are thor¬ 
oughbreds, too. Their breeding 
shows in the top quality leather 
they’re made from. They’ve got 
stamina to spare, and give a 
man years of wear. Watson’s 
are the best friend a man has 
... next to his horse. 




JOHN WATSON LTD. 

127 E. 2nd Ave., Vancouver, B.C. 


prevent 
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IRON-EZE 


Savu your young pigt. Give thorn 
IKON-EZE, now liquid Iron and Vitamin 
concontrato. It provonts and tracts oarly 
nutritional doficioncios that causa Anao* 
ntia and Entoritis. IRON-EZE supplios 
vital iron In a quickly .absorbed, non-lrrh 
lant, non-toxic form. Ono doso provides 
a young pig's weekly requirements of Vit¬ 
amin Bl, Riboflavin, Niacin, Pyridoxin* 
and Pantothenic Acid. 

New easy la administer (l squeeze-ii" 
plastic sprayer feoff/e make* treatment 
simple and easy. 



At Drug and Feed Stores 

(CANADA) LIMITED 

ST. THOMAS, ONT. 

VIS-04 
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What Is An Expert? 

The cynics say he is anybody who is at 
least a dozen miles from home. But we 
believe that a lot of farmers are experts 
on their own farms. That's why the Coun¬ 
try Guide treats the farmer with respect, 
looks on him as a friend, and is always 
ready to listen to him. If there's some¬ 
thing you want to tell us, or anything you 
want to ask us, the address is Country 
Guide, 1760 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg 21, Man. 

lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllimillll!lllllllllllll!IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIU 


BACKACHE and 

RHEUMATISM Pain 

After 21 twice as many women as men 
are made miserable by common urinary 
irritation caused by a germ, Escherichia 
Coli. To quickly combat the secondary 
aches, muscular pains and disturbed sleep 
caiLsed by Kidney and Bladder irritations, 
try taking 2 little CYSTEX tablets with 
a glass of water 3 times daily for a few 
days. CYSTEX is a cleaning urinary anti* 
septic, also an analgesic pain reliever for 
Rheumatism, Sciatica Pains, Headache, 
Backache, and muscular pains. Get 
CYSTEX from druggist. Feel better fast. 


News Highlights 


(Continued from page 14) 
unlicensed varieties. They can up¬ 
set the grain economy by lowering 
the confidence of buyers in Canadian 
grain. 

An 18-month study of Newfound¬ 
land’s co-operative movement is now 
under way as an ARDA project. 

Ontario’s Wheat Producers’ Mar¬ 
keting Board has announced that no 
rebate can be made to producers 
who sold wheat during the 1963 
marketing year. 

Up to 20,000 acres of bushland 
in the Interlake and Westlake 
regions of Manitoba will be cleared 
this winter under the Provincial Bush 
Clearing Assistance Policy if fanners 
will form groups to take advantage 
of a 5-year financial arrangement be¬ 
tween the farmer, the province and 
ARDA. V 


RUSSIANS VISIT 
CATTLE RANCH 

Recently Agriculture Minister 
Hays was host to his Russian coun¬ 
terpart, Ivan Volovchenko, in a 
visit to the P. Burns Ranches Ltd. 
feedlot just outside Calgary. In ad¬ 
dition to Mr. Volovchenko, the 
visitors included six Soviet experts 
in agriculture or related fields, two 
interpreters, Canada’s Deputy Min¬ 
ister of Agriculture, R. C. Barry, 
PFRA officials and press. Later, the 
party toured the foothills ranch 
country southwest of the city. 

During a stop at the Hays Ranch 
on Pekisko Creek, the Russian min¬ 
ister showed great interest in some 
Holstein-Hereford crossbreds that 
Mr. Hays has been developing for 
10 years. These cattle produce fine 
big calves, his host explained, but 
they lack hardiness. Examining some 


wheat in the swath, Mr. Volovchenko 
said it was some of the best he had 
seen. With a smile, Harry Hays ad¬ 
mitted that it was Yogo winter 
wheat—a Russian variety he had ob¬ 
tained from a nearby Hutterite 
colony. 

This would seem to bear out what 
the Soviet minister often remarked 
during his tour—that Canada and 
Russia have much to gain from an 
exchange of agricultural information 
because of the similarity of their 
climates. The main purpose of his 
visit, he explained, was to learn 
what he could of Canadian crop 
management. He was also interested 
in our research achievements, espe¬ 
cially beef cattle improvement. 

Leaving the Hayses’ place, the 
party paid a visit to the historic Bar- 
U Ranch now owned by well-known 
cattleman-auctioneer, Allen Baker. 
Here, the 8-car cavalcade forsook 
the graveled roads for a drive 
through the Bar-U lease. This is a 
20,000-acre stretch of rugged grass 
and brushland which lies just west 
of the ranch buildings and runs in a 


TURKEY GROWERS 
STUDY MARKETING BOARD 

Turkey growers in several prov¬ 
inces are studying the possibility of 
establishing marketing boards. This 
was reported at the Canadian Tur¬ 
key Federation annual meeting and 
according to Cecil Belyea, research 
director for the Ontario Federation 
of Agriculture, the future aim is 
probably to link these into some 
kind of national structure. However, 
no Federal legislation is available to 
make this possible at the present 
time. 

Belyea said that one proposed 
marketing board provided for: (1) 
collective bargaining between inte¬ 
grator and contract grower; (2) all 
turkeys to be processed and mar¬ 
keted under it whether grown under 
contract or not; (3) a fund to be set 
up for the purchase, storage and 
sale of turkeys that are in excess of 
immediate market requirements, and 
(4) production would be controlled 
indirectly using the pricing mechan¬ 
ism as a chief weapon. V 

TOO MUCH RAIN 

Farmers in the Peace River coun¬ 
try used every type of machine they 
could get their hands on last month 
in an attempt to salvage crops after 
6 weeks of wet summer weather. 
Bombardiers were reported in use 
for harvesting operations in the 
Grande Prairie area. Near Beaver- 
lodge, one farmer used a heavy Cat 
to pull his self-propelled combine in 
a fescue crop, operating in mud up 
to the hub caps all the way. It was 
worth the trouble, for he sold the 
seed for 32 cents per pound. Fescue 
has become a bonanza crop. Price 
18 months ago in the district was 6 
cents. V 

BIGGER LOANS 

You will be able to borrow up 
to $15,000 instead of $7,500 under 
the Farm Improvement Loans Act 
as a result of Government Amend¬ 
ments which have been approved 
by the House of Commons. The 
amendments also increase by $100 
million to $500 million the amount 
of guaranteed loans that may be 
made under the Act in the 3-year 
period ending June 30, 1965. V 


Russian Agriculture 
Minister examined 
knee-high grass on the 
grazing lease of 
Allen Baker’s Bar-U 
Ranch on Pekisko 
Creek in the 
Alberta foothills. 

Left to right: 
Agriculture Minister 
Harry Hays, 

Russian Agriculture 
Minister Ivan 
Volovchenko and 
Harry Hargrave, 
PFRA, Regina 


for the prevention and treatment 
of vitamin A, D and E deficiencies 
in cattle, sheep and swine... 

new FORMULA C-20X 

Vitamin A, D, E Injectable FROM CYANAMID 



[Guide photo 


• 20 times more readily absorbed than oil 
based products, and 180 times higher 
liver-storage of Vitamin A. 

• High liver-storage of Vitamin A for at 
least 75 days on one injection. 

• Double the Vitamin A. 

• Excellent syringeability — easyto handle 
in coldest weather—excellent stability. 

• Non-irritating — no pain, local or sys¬ 
temic reaction noted in field studies. 


To prevent and treat deficiencies of Vitamin A, D and E in your cattle, sheep 
or swine, get new FORMULA C-20X. Another dependable product from 
Cyanamid. 

er crAiYAM jp r= > 

Cyanamid of Canada Limited, 635 Dorchester Blvd. West, Montreal 2, Quebec. 


r 


m 


FORMULA 
C-20 X‘ 

VITAMIN A, D, E 
For Veterinary Use Only 

INJECTABLE 

For Use in 

CYANAMID OF CANADA LIMITED 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

MONTREAL t .0 

50 cc 8901-40 CL 11-1 
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northwesterly direction from Pekisko 
Creek to the south bank of the High- 
wood River. 

While on the lease, Mr. Volov- 
chenko got out to examine samples of 
the knee-high range grass. Then 
Harry Hays led the line of cars over 
a teeth-jolting jeep trail to where a 
spring of clear mountain water 
bubbled out of a hillside. Returning 
to the Bar-U, the party sat down 
before a 35-pound roast turkey pre¬ 
pare^ by Mrs. Baker. 

As elsewhere on their cross-Can¬ 
ada tour, the Russian visitors kept 
asking where all the farm workers 
lived. They were impressed when 
told that many of the large farms 
and ranches visited were operated 
by two or three men.—C.V.F. V 

FEED FREIGHT 
ASSISTANCE CHANGED 

Farmers in Eastern Canada who 
feed livestock will get a better deal 
under the newly revised Feed 
Freight Assistance Regulations. This 
is the view of the Canadian Federa¬ 
tion of Agriculture. 

It explains that the new system 
will introduce the competition of 
truck rates into local feed shipments 
everywhere in Eastern Canada where 
such competition has been prevented 
in the past because of requirements 
that assisted feed be shipped by rail. 

The effects of the new regulations, 
says the CFA, are as follows: 

1. All areas in Eastern Canada are 
now zoned. 

2. Assistance is on a flat rate 
basis, by whatever combination of 
water, rail or truck movement the 


grain comes, with only two excep¬ 
tions. One is that existing rates for 
all-rail transportation of screenings 
and mill feeds to the Maritimes are 
retained in addition to the zone rates. 
The other exception is that during 
this coming winter season, existing 
rail rates from Prescott and Quebec 
City will be retained in case of a 
shortage of storage space at Halifax. 

3. Previous freight assistance pro¬ 
visions, that required grain to move 
by rail rather than truck for assist¬ 
ance to be paid, are now eliminated. 
This introduces competition between 
rail and truck carriers. 

4. Adjustments will be made with¬ 
in provinces to equalize balances of 
transportation costs to various des¬ 
tinations. - 

5. Assistance is: 

(a) increased by 60^ a ton in B.C.; 

(b) reduced by 20d a ton in On¬ 
tario; 

(c) increased by 40^ a ton in 
eastern Ontario; 

(d) revised in Quebec to maintain 
or perhaps increase the bene¬ 
fits of freight assistance, espe¬ 
cially where truck competition 
is effective in reducing rail 
rates; 

(e) revised in the Maritimes with 
the overall effect of raising the 
assistance to be paid. 

In announcing the new policy to 
the House of Commons, Hon. Maur¬ 
ice Sauve, Minister of Forestry, 
noted that it was an interim policy. 
He said a permanent policy must 
await the report of the House Com¬ 
mittee on Agriculture on feed grain 
price differentials. V 



Long Distance Magic 

brings "Da-da-da" home! 


Never feel apart from your loved ones! It's so easy 
to dial the magic number that brings you together. 
Words work wonders when spoken — make you feel 
good all over! It's the next best thing to being there. 



your 

company 


SAVE —CALL BY NUMBER, STATION-TO-STATION, NIGHTS AFTER 6 OR ALL DAY SUNDAY 



Scours? Foot Rot? 

Feed AUREOMYCIN CRUMBLES 

You’ll be dollars ahead when you do. Because Aureomycin Crumbles 

is your top fighter against costly bacterial scours and foot rot in beef and dairy herds. 

Trial Results: 29 cases of scours in control calves with no Aureomycin Crumbles — only 
3 cases in calves fed Aureomycin Crumbles: an 81% reduction for about 10 cents per 
head per weekl 

More: two heaping tablespoons of Aureomycin Crumbles each day help prevent foot 
rot in cattle — again, about a 10-cent investment per head per week. It’s also a fast, easy 
way to supplement deficient Vitamin A levels in late season forage! 


Now in handy new 10 lb. bags! 


If you’ve never before fed Aureomycin Crumbles, 
here’s your opportunity to sample the effectiveness 
of this product with minimum outlay ... try just one 
10-lb. bag. Regular users will be interested in the 
economical 50-lb. bag of Aureomycin Crumbles. 
Order today from your feed dealer, animal health 
supplier or veterinarian. 

Be sure to ask about Cyanamid's Co-ordinated Feed- 
Health Programsl 


® Aureomycin is Cyanamid 
of Canada's trademark for 
Chlortetracycline. 

For further information on 
any Cyanamid product write: 
Cyanamid of Canada Limited, 
635 Dorchester Bivd. West, 
Montreal 2, Quebec. 
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To Entertain the Blind 


I would appreciate permission to 
put oft tape any articles written by 
Pete Williams and published by the 
Country Guide. These tapes would 
be for the use of the blind and will 
be made by the Edmonton Tape Re¬ 
cording Association. This is done at 
no cost to the Institute for the 
Blind. 

About a year ago I joined the 
tape club and when this work for 
the blind came up ' I remembered 
the articles by Mr. Williams. What 
we look for is material that is amus¬ 
ingly written and not available in 
the Braille form. These articles about 
hunting and fishing, and there is 
one about cameras that I want to 
get, fill the bill perfectly. 

F. I. Chelstad, 
Edmonton, Alta. 

(Pete Williams and Country Guide 
have been pleased to grant Mr. Chel¬ 
stad permission to use the articles in 
his worthy work.) 


Canadian-Canadians 

I always enjoy Rural Route Let¬ 
ter, but thought it was especially 
good in July. I heartily agree with 
Mr. Williams. Why can’t we just be 
“Canadian-Canadians” for a change? 

L.A.M., 
McBride, B.C. 

Arrowheads Wanted 

I am 10 years old and I am in 
Grade V at the Gravelbourg school. 

I collect arrowheads and spear- 


Correction 

An editorial entitled “Informa¬ 
tion or Propaganda?” in the Sep¬ 
tember issue of Country Guide in¬ 
correctly implied that the Infor¬ 
mation Service of the Canada 
Department of Agriculture was 
involved in a news release laud¬ 
ing the Minister of Agriculture. 
Actually, the news release came 
directly from the office of the 
Minister, and we are informed 
from that office that “The biog¬ 
raphy was prepared as the result 
of several requests from newsmen 
for biographical material on the 
Minister. It was mistakenly issued 
as a news release when, in fact, 
it was meant as ‘anytime use’ 
material primarily for file pur¬ 
poses.” 

Mr. Don Peacock, special as¬ 
sistant to the Minister, explained 
further —“As the person respon¬ 
sible for preparing the biography, 
however, I offer no excuses. I 
believe one of the most important 
pieces of information the Cana¬ 
dian farmers have a right to, as 
far as federal agricultural poli¬ 
cies are concerned, is a clear idea 
of the qualifications of the Min¬ 
ister who must take the ultimate 
responsibility for those policies. I 
invite you to challenge any state¬ 
ment in the Minister’s biography 
on a factual basis. I have every 
confidence that it will stand up.” V 


heads. I go with my father, after 
high winds, and look for arrow¬ 
heads on the bald prairie, mostly 
pasture and rough land. I find it 
very exciting. We have found a few. 
I would like to collect some from 
every part of Canada for my col¬ 
lection. If anyone has any to spare 
I would be only too happy to re¬ 
ceive some with notes regarding 
where they were found and which 
Indian tribe resided in that area. 


Gabrielle Bonneau, 
Gravelbourg, Sask. 


Gophers Are Tasty 

In your September issue of the 
Country Guide James H. Gray asks 
if there are any men around who 
have eaten gophers. 

I have tried most things such as 
porcupine, bear, ground hog, and 
gopher. I would say young gopher 
is as tasty as any. Old ones are a 
little strong but no worse than 
ground hog. I have never tried red 
squirrel as they seemed so cute. 
Muskrat is of course sold as marsh 


rabbit and at one time was a com¬ 
mon food in some places. 

There is not much meat on a 
young gopher but one could catch 
them with a piece of string and dur¬ 
ing the days of hobo royal, many 
a meal was made of them. Just cut 
off the back and hind legs and fry 
if you have plenty of them or use 
all the carcass to make soup. 

I am sorry I cannot help reader 
Gray with his other questions. 

Alex Woods, 
Sicamous, B.C. 

Spiritual Wisdom 

For some time I have intended 
writing to compliment you on add¬ 
ing The Very Rev. M. L. Goodman’s 
articles to your magazine. It is just 
so much more valuable with this 
added, and we enjoy it that much 
more. I have three young sons, and 
my husband and I do appreciate the 
spiritual wisdom which may touch 
them. There is so much of the other 
side always before them today. 
Thanking you again and wishing 
your magazine every success and 
God’s richest blessing on Rev. Good¬ 
man. 

H.D., 

Langbank, Sask. 



Hi Folks: 

Last week the wife went to town 
for a pre-Christmas shopping spree 
and left me to make lunch for the 
kids. As might be expected my 
neighbor Ted Corbett walked in and 
helped himself to one of the pan¬ 
cakes 1 was making. 

“I see by the paper the Canada 
Council has given some book editor 
$4,000 so he can quit work for a year 
and philosophize,” 1 told him. 

Ted has been a real Canada 
Council fan ever since he read where 
some fella they sponsored won a 
big sculpture prize for a statue made 
out of cheese box hoops and barrel 
staves. 

“Man, I could sure do a lot of 
philosophizing for that money!” he 
said. “Maybe now you can make 
money at it my wife will stop com¬ 
plaining that I spend more time 
philosophizing than I do working. 
Just what does this here fella aim 
to philosophize about?” 

“The concept of purpose.” 

For a minute he stood there chok¬ 
ing as a piece of pancake tried to 
go down the wrong way. “Give 
me the Canadian translation” he 
coughed. “My folks came from the 
Turkish sector of Cyprus so we 
never did learn to speak Greek.” 

“He wants to find what people 
are bellyaching about when they say 
life has no purpose these days.” 


“Now I ain’t criticizing the Coun¬ 
cil,” said Ted. “If it wasn’t for them 
we’d not only have a butter and 
cheese surplus — we’d have a sur¬ 
plus of cheese box hoops. But I 
could’ve told them what the main 
trouble is and saved them all that 
money.” 

“What is the trouble, if you’re so 
smart?” 

“There’s too much easy money 
floating around. A lot of people are 
getting their money without having 
to. sweat for it. Deep down inside 
they feel guilty about this so they 
moan that life has no purpose.” 

“I haven’t noticed much of this 
easy money floating around me,” I 
said doubtfully. 

“That’s the point,” he explained. 
“You and I do have a purpose in 
life. We have to grow feed for the 
cows so they can produce milk, then 
milk the critters so we can have milk 
to sell. After that, we worry 
whether we’ll get enough for it to 
cover expenses.” 

“You’ll never make it with Can¬ 
ada Council,” 1 sighed. “Your mind 
never gets off the ground.” 

He put his piece of half-eaten pan¬ 
cake on the table with a wry face. 
“That makes us even,” he said, “be¬ 
cause you’d sure never make it with 
Duncan Hines.” 

Sincerely, 

Pete Williams. 
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Canada’s Golden West is Five Roses Country. That’s where the characteristics. The result — flour as perfect as modern milling 
finest wheat in the world is grown. It’s the wheat Five Roses uses methods can make it. So perfect we can confidently make this 
to mill its flour. Number One Canadian Hard Spring Wheat. statement: Five Roses Guarantees you fail-proof baking results, 

Choice, firm, plump kernels. The kind with the best baking any time you bake, every time you bake. 


I 



CINNAMON NUT ROLLS a tested favourite from the Five Roses Kitchens 


3 cups Five Roses 'A cup sugar 1 teaspoon cinnamon 

Pre-sifted Flour K cup milk % cup melted butter 

'A teaspoon salt 2 eggs, beaten / cup brown sugar 

3'A teaspoons baking % cup melted butter % cup chopped nuts 

powder 'A cup sugar 'A cup melted butter 

Stir Five Roses Flour, salt, baking powder and sugar together. 
Combine milk, eggs and >2 cup melted butter; add to dry ingredients 
and mix well. Place on lightly floured board and knead lightly 
10 times. Roll into a rectangular shape, 34 inch thick. Mix y 2 cup 
sugar, cinnamon and 34 cup melted butter; spread over dough. 


Roll dough as for jelly roll, seal edges and cut into 34 inch slices. 
Combine remaining three ingredients (brown sugar, nuts, 34 cup 
melted butter) and sprinkle lightly over bottoms of greased muffin 
pans. Arrange slices, cut side down over this mixture. Bake in a 
moderate oven (375°F.) 25 — 30 minutes. Turn pans upside down on 
cooling rack and lift off rolls. Serve hot. Note: Rolls may be stored in 
pans in refrigerator overnight and baked in the morning. Yield: 16 rolls. 

FIVE ROSES FLOUR 

CANADA’S MOST RESPECTED NAME IN BAKINS 
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THE U.G.G. PLAN: 

A good Agent will be there when you need him 


If you’ve ever hauled a load of grain to an elevator 
and found the doors closed . . . the agent missing . . . 
you’ll agree a good agent’s first duty is to be there when 
you need service. 

United Grain Growers is pioneering a plan to make 
sure there will be a hard-working agent in every U.G.G. 
elevator whenever you pull up. The plan involves making 
agents’ jobs bigger so they can be paid more without rais¬ 
ing the cost of service. 

Agents are now managing bigger elevators. They are 
also earning extra income from the sale of fertilizer, weed 


killers, feeds, seed, and other things you need. Also, 
agents are taking special U.G.G. training courses so they 
can give even better service. 

So far the results of this plan are good. The U.G.G. 
agent has more to do. He can earn more by keeping 
busy. And, he is more likely to be in the elevator when 
you need him. 

The blue shield on U.G.G. uniforms is becoming the 
sign of a good agent. 

You have a right to expect good service because 
farmers own this Company. 


The Farmers' Company 









Fresh Up 
for Fall 

TAKE A GOOD LOOK at the 

sheer curtains in your home. Are 
they a little limp — and perhaps j 
gray — from a summer’s blowing 
at open windows? 

Home economists with the On¬ 
tario Department of Agriculture 
offer r the following suggestions for 
freshening up sheer curtains made 
from terylene or dacron fiber. 
They point out that these fabrics 
have a natural crispness and a re¬ 
sistance to sunlight. But they also 
ihave a tendency to become dull 
and gray, so should be washed 
frequently to prevent heavy soil¬ 
ing- 

Fold this type of curtain when 
you take it down for washing. If 
you bunch them instead, you 
r create creases which will be very 
difficult to remove. Soak the 
folded curtains in cool water for 
,15 minutes to loosen some of the 
dust and dirt. Then drain the 
water and lift the curtains out, 
taking care not to squeeze or 
wring them. Squeezing and 
wringing these materials can pro¬ 
duce wrinkles which may never 
jre removed. Avoid hot water as 
well; hot water sets creases in 
synthetic fabrics. 

Wash the folded curtains in 
cool water and heavy-duty deter¬ 
gent or soap. Swish them around 
for a few minutes and let stand 
for 5 minutes more. Drain the 
water off and rinse the curtains— 
still folded — in cool water. If 
your water is hard, you may get 
whiter results by using a water 
softener in the first rinse. Repeat 
the rinsing until the rinse water 
remains clear. 

Blot the folded curtains with 
(thick towels and hang them on a 
firm rod or line. If you hang them 
carefully and finger press the 
films or frills, the curtains should 
not require ironing. 

WOOLENS 

i Wool clothing stored through 
the summer months may call for 
refreshing before winter wear. 
Hang a garment on a well-shaped 
wooden hanger (or padded one) 
where there is plenty of room 
for the fabric to fall into its 
proper contour. The bathroom, 
when it’s moist and steamy, is 
an ideal spot for this. Warm, 
moist air relaxes wool fibers and 
helps them spring back into their 
original shape. 

Once wrinkles have shaken out, 
/(hush the garment with a clean, 
soft brush and hang again to dry 
thoroughly. Don’t put it on while 
it’s still warm and moist or wear 
wrinkles are apt to set firmly. 

For continuing satisfaction from 
your woolen garments, heed the 
following suggestions: 

• Always dry-clean or wash 
any wool garment before it be¬ 
comes heavily soiled. 

• Rotate wearing a wool gar¬ 
ment. Give it a 24-hour rest be¬ 
tween wearings. 

• If a garment is labeled with 

advice on care, read the instruc¬ 
tions carefully and follow them 
faithfully. V 



Inspired by the unique quality of apples grown in Canada, early French settlers perfected 
Z - N “The Tart”. Only Magic assures you of perfect results with this cherished delicacy. 
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GLAZED NORMANDY 
APPLE TART 

{Yield) 6 to 8 servings 

1)4 cups once-sifted all purpose 
flour 

lj -2 teaspoons Magic Baking 
Powder 

Yi teaspoon salt 
)4 cup chilled Blue Bonnet 
Margarine or butter 
)4 cup chilled shortening 
2 tablespoons cold water 

1 tablespoon orange juice 

2 teaspoons finely grated orange 
rind 

1 envelope unflavored gelatin 

2 cups sweetened applesauce 
34 cup strained apricot jam 

3 tablespoons orange juice 
1 tablespoon cornstarch 

1 apple, cored and peeled 
Sweetened whipped cream 
( optional ) 


Preheat oven to 425°F (very hot). Sift flour, Magic Baking Powder 
and salt into bowl. Cut in Blue Bonnet Margarine or butter and 
shortening until mixture is like cornmeal. Add cold water, one table¬ 
spoon orange juice and orange rind. Blend with a fork. Shape into a 
ball; knead on lightly floured board about ten times. Roll out into 
12-inch circle. Fit into 9-inch pie plate; turn under overhanging 
dough; push up to form high-standing rim; crimp. Place a circle of 
waxed paper over dough on bottom; sprinkle with macaroni to pre¬ 
vent crust from buckling. 

Bake in preheated oven about 15 minutes or until 
delicately browned. Immediately lift off waxed 
paper and macaroni. Cool shell completely. 

Meantime in top of double boiler, sprinkle gela¬ 
tin over applesauce to soften. Then heat, over 
boiling water, stirring occasionally, until gelatin 
is thoroughly dissolved. Cool. Pour into cooled 
shell. Chill until firm. 

In small saucepan, combine jam, 3 tablespoons 
orange juice and cornstarch. Cook, stirring con¬ 
stantly, to boiling. Reduce heat; continue to cook 
until thickened, clear and smooth. 

Quarter peeled apple; slice thinly. Arrange at¬ 
tractively over set applesauce. Carefully spread 
hot apricot glaze on top. Return to refrigerator 
until glaze is set. If desired, garnish with whipped 
cream just before serving. 


Another fine product of 
Standard Brands Limited 
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I made it myself- with MAGIC ! 
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Your love, and Robin Hood Flour— 

the two most important ingredients in raisin bread 


< 


and sugar twists and cloverleaf rolls and coffee cake and fan tans and croissants and 
jam twirls and honey doughnuts and bread sticks and jelly braid and cinnamon buns, 


) 


4Vi - 5 cups Robin Hood 
Pre-Sifted All Purpose 
Flour 

V 2 cup warm (not hot) water 

Measure flour (without sifting) onto square of 
waxed paper. 

Soak yeast in warm water 5 minutes. 

Combine lukewarm milk, sugar and salt in large 
mixing bowl. Stir to dissolve. Beat in shorten¬ 
ing, eggs, yeast mixture and 2 cups of the flour 
with rotary beater until smooth. Stir in raisins. 
Add remaining flour. Mix until dough leaves 
sides of bowl. 

Knead dough on lightly floured board until no 
longer sticky (5-10 minutes). Place in lightly 
greased bowl, grease top and cover with waxed 
paper. 


2 tsp. sail 
V* cup shortening 
2 eggs 
2 cups raisins 

Let rise in warm place (75°-85°F.) until doubled 
(l-l*/i hours). Punch down. 

Divide dough in half. Shape into loaves. Place 
in greased 9" x 5" loaf pans. 

Let rise in warm place until dough reaches top 
of pan and corners are filled (1-1 Vi hours). 

Bake at 400°F. for 35-40 minutes. When loaves 
have baked for 30 minutes brush with glaze 
(2 tbsp. sugar mixed with 2 tbsp. water). Return 
to oven and finish baking. When baked, glaze 
again and place on rack to cool. 


RAISIN BREAD 

2 pkgs. fast-rising 
dry yeast 

3 A cup lukewarm milk 
Va cup sugar 



Robin 

Hood 

ALL-PURPOSE 

FLOUR 

REGULAR 

or 

INSTANT 

BLENDING 

IT'S BAKE-TESTED 










